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PENRUDDOCKE. 



CHAPTER I. 



A FTER a long interval, and much delibera- 
-^ tion, I am resolved to write a record of my 
very early life. This memoir will stop at my 
twenty-fomiih year, after which there has oc- 
curred nothing in my monotonous existence (as 
some would call it) which the world would care 
to hear. 

But will it care to hear that which I am 
minded to tellt Has it not had a surfeit of 
autobiographies, with all their maudlin intro- 
spection, their insuflFerable egotism and self- 
analysis ? Can it be edified by learning aught 
of my career t — I who am neither scholar nor 
deep thinker? — not in any sense, I fear, as 
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2 PENRUDDOCKE. 

these pages will show, a wise or very good 
man? Yes, I may be deceiving myself, but I 
believe the confession of folly and error may be 
nsefiil to some ; perhaps not wholly uninterest- 
ing to any. And this is one reason why I write. 
But there is another. 

Do you know the game of " Russian Scandal f " 
where ever-increasing inexactitude transforms 
a story which is passed from mouth to mouth 
into something which bears but the faintest 
resemblance to the original statement ? I defy 
the rolling-stone of gossip to gather more mud 
in St. Petersburg than it does in London ; and 
I have suffered as much as any man thereby. 
Certain passages in my life, grossly distorted, 
were bruited abroad long ago. Upon a sub- 
tratum of fact, stories affecting the character of 
one person in particular were built up. To 
clear these away is one of my objects in the 
narrative I now undertake. The secret springs 
that set in motion much that seemed inex- 
plicable, even to my closest firiends, are now, 
for the first time, laid bare. 

But these memoirs will not be published 
until one who plays a prominent part in them is 
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no more. I will not wound the living;* but 
why should the dead fear the truth? What 
reck they who are gone to their last account, 
that the world knows and judges their mis- 
deeds? I am well aware that I shall be 
blamed : the step I am taking will be regarded 
as unnecessary by some, as reprehensible by 
others. But such considerations as these have 
never influenced me. When I have once decided 
that a certain course is justifiable, the opinion 
of no man living would turn me from it. 

I was born on the last day of June, 1835, at 
Beaumanoir, my father, Mr. Penruddocke's, 
house in Dorsetshire. He and my mother. 
Lady Bachel, had been married four years at 
that time ; and their only other child, Raymond, 
was three years my senior. 

No two boys were ever more dissimilar. My 
brother was pale, weakly, and beautiful ; I was 
no beauty, but ruddy and robust. All his tastes 
were sedentary; all mine active. He had a 
remarkable capacity for learning; I was in- 

* I have been careful to alter the names of people and 
places, so that only the actors themselves will recognise the 
scenes in which they have played parts. — ^Ed, 
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4 PENRUDDOCKE. 

corrigibly idle, and could hardly read at nine 
years old. But I knew every fox-covert and 
every rabbit-hole on the estate ; while Raymond 
could never be persuaded to mount a pony, and 
shrank from the report of a gun. 

My mother loved her first-born better than 
anything in this world ; but her affections were 
supposed to be chiefly absorbed by another. 
So said the Reverend Mr. Putney. Of Ray- 
mond, however, of his beauty, his abilities, his 
unvarying docility, she was confessedly proud ; 
and as it was not in her nature to give or to 
demand any great demonstrations of devotion, 
bis placid temperament suited her far better 
than my impetuous one. I remember trying to 
clamber upon her knee, and being gently, but 
firmly, set upon the ground ; and if I attempted 
to hug her, my arms were quietly disengaged, 
and I was dismissed with, "There, that is 
enough, my dear.*' 

On the other hand, I was my father's favour- 
ite. He it was who taught me to ride, who 
took me out fishing and shooting with him, 
who came into the school-room, and begged for 
half-holidays for me, who, after bis own fiishion. 
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took infinite pains to instruct me. And he was 
not only a keen sportsman — he was a keen 
lover of Nature. He knew by heart the haunts 
and habits of every bird of the air, every fish in 
the deep brown pools of our stream, every 
inhabitant of the woods, from gossamer-winged 
moths upwards. He was not a clever man, nor 
a worldly-wise one — apt to set business, and all 
other disagreeable subjects, aside; prone to leave 
things to my mother, and to yield to her deci- 
sion in nearly every case. But if not the wisest, 
he was the pleasantest, the kindest, the cheeriest 
of mortals, who won more of love perhaps than 
respect while he lived; but was not the less 
regretted when he died. 

I was then twelve years old. It was my first 
grief, and I date a great change in myself from 
that time. I " put away childish things;" I grew 
opinionated, wilful, and impatient of control. 
My father had always been more of a companion 
to me than my brother could ever be ; my only 
friends now were the gamekeeper and the head- 
groom. I was glad when my mother told me I 
was to go to school. Raymond, on account of 
his- health, was to remain at home until the time 
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should corae for him to be entered at Oxford. 

The old tutor who had so efficiently directed 
my brother's studies hitherto, had with difficulty 
instilled the rudiments of Latin and Greek into 
me. I ought to have been sent to school two 
years before ; but whenever my mother broached 
the subject, my father would say, 

" Oh I time enough ; since Ray isn't to go, let 
the boys remain together a little longer." 

And, as my father could always keep me in 
order when my tutor failed, my mother had 
yielded the point. 

But now things were different. I needed a 
stronger hand than old Aldridge's to curb me, 
a stronger incentive to the mastery of Greek 
verbs than the wearisome iteration of my bro- 
ther's attainments. The company of grooms 
and keepers was pernicious ; the contact with 
other boys would be wholesome. My mother 
wisely saw all this, and resolved that I should 
go to school forthwith. Five weeks after my 

father's funeral, I was sent to Doctor P 's 

famous school at East Sheen. 

As I have absolutely nothing to tell of those 
school-days, which extended over the next four 
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years, I will take this opportunity to speak of 
my mother, and of our family connections, 
on both sides, some of them being intricate, and 
demanding a careful explanation. 

My mother's beauty was remarkable — such as 
could scarcely fail to influence the judgments 
of those who came under its influence. So 
faultless a face I have never seen ; Grecian in 
its purity of outline, with eyes more soft and 
chastened than brilliant ; a skin like alabaster ; 
the lips perhaps a thought too thin. She was 
tall, and her carriage had the dignified humility 
of an Esther — a gentle queenliness that accept- 
ed, as a matter of course, all the homage she 
received, and made slaves of nearly everyone 
who approached her. Her hand was large, but 
well-formed, and always, even in the hottest 
. Summer day, as cold as marble. Her feet were 
her worst point ; they were undeniably clumsy. 
She never gave in to the fashion of short petti- 
coats; her garments were always long and 
trailing, as befitted so majestic a woman. 

She was in her thirty-fourth year when my 
father died, but neither then, nor for many a 
long day, did sorrow or anxiety impair her 
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matchless beauty. Whatever she may have 
felt, it was in her nature to repress all emotion ; 
the delicate ivory mask, which time neither 
stained nor sharpened, testified nothing. Her 
manner was the most self-contained of any 
woman's I have ever known. It was generally 
difficult to tell what she thought, felt, or meant 
at times when, with ordinary women, the ex- 
pression of the countenance would have sup- 
plemented much that was unuttered. This 
Sphinx-like calm was her most notable charac- 
teristic to a casual observer. Even when super- 
ficially moved by laughter — a rare occurrence 
with her — one never lost the sense of remote 
repose underlying it. Like a lake whose surface 
is stiiTed by a ripple, it never reached the mys- 
terious depths of stillness below. 

She had married my father when she was 
seventeen ; and, being Lord Berbrooke's sixth 
daughter, I apprehend there was not • much 
choice in the matter. He was a poor nobleman, 
and his only other married daughters had made 
but sorry matches. Osmund Penruddocke, of 
Beaumanoir, with £15,000 a year, who saw her 
at her first country ball, and proposed six weeks 
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afterwards^ was not likely to be rejected. My 
father used jokingly to say, 

" I should never have had you, my dear, if 
you had ever set your foot in Almacks." 

He worshipped her with a blind adoration ; 
he thought that the world did not contain a 
woman comparable to his wife for beauty, and 
virtue, and wisdom. She understood him per- 
fectly, and made him, on the whole, very happy. 
She never gave him caupe for jealousy; she 
never worried him about trifles ; she managed 
everything; and, though wise enough not to 
assert her supremacy too openly, never yielded 
an inch when she was so minded. Under her 
velvet paw were powerful claws, and she held 
him firmly by them. 

My grandfather. Lord Berbrooke, died when 
I was a child. Between his eldest son and my 
mother there was no great cordiality, but her 
next brother, Levison Rich, was often at Beau- 
manoir. He was the scapegrace of the family, 
and by far the pleasantest of them all. He was 
in the Life Guards, and a man of fashion ; his 
normal condition one of debt ; his obligations to 
my father frequent and considerable. To this 
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figM)t I attribute his constant visits to what must 
have been to him a very dull house, where 
neither gambling, horse-racing, nor smart ladies 
were to be found. 

He had always a room with us, and he con- 
stantly ran down for two or three days. But 
he scorned our hum-drum county society — the 
small-big people who came to stay for three 
days; he used to supplicate my mother not to 
invite them while he was at Beaumanoir. In 
vain she tried to direct his attention to more 
than one nicish heiress, who might, perhaps, 
have consented to be the humble instrument for 
retrieving the handsome Levison's foi^tunes. 
He discussed their " points," and invariably 
ended by declaring they would be dear at the 
money. I always liked him ; though — it is 
astonishing how early that sort of intuition 
comes — I never should have thought of going 
to him for advice in any serious emergency. 
But then serious emergencies arise but rarely ; 
whereas the decision of a thorough man of the 
world, in the small matters of every day, is not 
without its value. He was not clever^ but he 
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had a vast and varied experience of what was 
"the right thing" to be done — from a mun- 
dane, not a moral, point of view, be it well 
understood — ^under most circumstances; and, 
therefore, though it seemed a strange contradic- 
tion, he was one of the very few whose opinion 
my mother thought worth asking. She did not 
always follow it. She knew that he had been 
foolish in the conduct of his own affairs, and she 
reprobated the life of dissipation he still led; 
still, he was " a man of the world," which 
neither my father nor anyone else belonging to 
us was ; and she, who combined the wisdom of 
the serpent with the ostensible innocency of the 
dove, felt that (for her sons, especially) the 
views of such a one were worth hearing, at all 
events. 

It is essential to the understanding of my 
story that I should give a brief sketch of the 
Penruddocke family, beginning with my great- 
grandfather, Humphrey Raymond Penruddocke 
— a gentleman who committed sundry crimes, 
for which those who believe in vicarious retri- 
bution, may hold that some of his descendants 
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have been punished in the third and fourth 
generation, since the old sinner himself died 
peaceably in his bed. 

I need advert but to one of his offences against 
the laws of God and man, which was fraught 
with grave consequences to me, and to others 
of my family. Mr. Penruddocke eloped with 
the wife of a Captain Dunstan, in 1762 ; and by 
her had one son. In giving birth to him, not 
many months after the bill for her divorce had 
passed the House of Lords, this lady died ; and 
it was questioned whether she had been married 
to my great-g^and&ther in the interval. The 
father bated bis son, and never spoke of him as 
bis legitimate bein He was brought up at 
Beaumanoir, it is true, but treated with great 
cruelty ; and, baring a high spirit, the quarrels 
between hira and hm father were frequent, until 
in bis eigbteeotb y-ear ho ran away — it was sup- 
posed to Atnerioa^arid all trace of him was 
lost. Towards the doi^ of his life, old Mr. 
Penruddocke was reporUal to have felt remorse 
tor his conduct, and to have a<jknowledged that 
the boy had been born in wedlock, and was, con- 
sequently, bis legitimate beir. If this was true, 
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it was probably not known to more than two 
persons, and the sincerity of his repentance 
could not be tested, for the missing man never 
appeared ; and, at my great-grandfather's death, 
he was succeeded in the estate by his eldest son 
by a second marriage. This son — my grand- 
father — always angrily denied the truth of his 
half-brother's legitimacy ; and, strange to say, 
between him and his own younger brother, Os- 
mund, a coolness arose in consequence. The 
latter seems to have possessed unusually tena- 
cious affections, and clung to the memory of the 
ill-used Humphrey, whom he had loved as a 
child. He never would admit that his father's 
eldest son was base-born ; he never would be- 
lieve that he was dead. To the day of his own 
death Osmund expected the missing Humphrey 
to return, and it was his constantly reminding 
my grandfather of the insecure tenure of the 
estate, which estranged the two brothers. 

The son of this great-uncle of mine, Humphrey 
Mark Penruddocke, has played what I may term 
a sub-prominent part in my life ; yet I never 
saw him till I was eighteen. My father held no 
communication with his cousin. There had 
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been no quarrel; but the coolness which had 
subsisted between their respective fathers had 
frozen into a wall of ice between the sons. 
Humphrey Mark was an old bachelor of inde- 
pendent means at the time I first saw him. He 
had been educated for the Bar ; had even 
*^ eaten his dinners ;" but he had never held a 
brief. He was said to resemble his father in 
many ways — tenacious in his fancies, implacable 
in his resentments ; a man who had made few 
friendships in the course of a long life. He had 
one niece, as will be seen by the family diagram, 
which I insert to make our respective relations 
clearer. But he had conceived a great dislike 
to Mrs. Hamleigh, and had not seen her for 
many years, so that he cut himself off from the 
only close tie he possessed. The widow, whose 
desire to conquer the prejudice she knew ex- 
isted agaiust her, was perhaps not wholly dis- 
interested, failed in every eflfort to approach her 
old uncle. She belonged to our faction, and he 
would have none of her. 

Mrs. Hamleigh lived in a small cottage, forty 
miles distant from us, in the New Forest. Cir- 
cumstances had thi*own her and my father 
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16 PENRUDDOOKE. 

together in early life ; and, after his marriage, 
she became my mother's most intimate friend 
and enthusiastic admirer. Was she a toady? 
I often thought so then, and in after-years, 
when her subservience to Lady Rachel angered 
me past all patience. But I now believe her 
worship of my mother to have been a genuine 
feeling, due to the ascendancy of a strong intel- 
lect and will over a weak and amiable, though 
obstinate nature. This, and her devotion to her 
only child, were the two sentiments that leaven- 
ed her whole existence. Perhaps the secret of 
the bond that united the two kinswonien lay in 
the unlikeness of their characters. However 
this may be, my mother would have the Ham- 
leighs at Beaumanoir^ when she would ask no 
one — not even her own sisters. How far she 
confided in her " dear Belinda," I am unable to 
say ; but one thing is certain, she confided in no 
one else so much. 

In person, Mrs. Hamleigh was tall and slight. 
But for her teeth she would have been pretty. 
Not that they were otherwise than white and 
even ; but they were too large ; and in the smile 
which sat habitually upon her face, the gums 
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were constantly visible, in a way which was 
extremely disagreeable to me. I remember, as 
a child, having seen the picture of a wild cat 
grinning, which I thought was like Mrs. Ham- 
leigh ; and 1 could never dispossess my mind of 
the image. I used to watch her mouth with a 
sort of curious fascination, and wonder how 
much more of it I should be able to see this time. 
Her manner, too, was worrying; fraught with 
an ignoble assiduity to please everyone, but 
chiefly my mother, which led her to assent to 
almost every proposition that was advanced. 

In short, Mrs. Hamleigh was never a favour- 
ite of mine as a boy, and but for my intense love 
for Evelyn, I fear I should often have been rude 
to her mother. Her devotion to her child, I am 
, bound to admit, was untiring — in that one rela- 
tion of life she was beyond all praise. Too 
poor to aflford a governess, the manner in which 
she slaved to supply this need for her daughter, 
the weary evenings she spent over French 
lessons that were to be taught the next morn- 
ing, the terrible hours over Cramer's Exercises, 
when she felt as though her head would split, 
and yet never give in, — all this deserved the 
/. VOL. I. C 
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recognition it met with at her little daughter's 
hands. Evelyn knew that she was her mother's 
first object in life, for whom she was ready to 
make any sacrifice ; and she repaid this devo- 
tion by tJie tender thoughtfulness whereby she 
tried to lighten her mother's burthens. 

She was a slight little creature, with eyes like 
a fawn, large and wistful, and lashes some shades 
darker than her abundant light brown hair. 
She had not high spirits ; except when with me, 
she was almost unnaturally quiet and silent for 
her age. And she was not clever : of her even 
a doting parent could record no smart saying, 
no wonderful mnemonic achievement. But she 
had very strong aflFections ; and under her gen- 
tle and timid exterior, possessed a reserve-fund 
of strength and tenacity remarkable in a girl of 
fourteen. Her likes and dislikes, though seldom 
openly pronounced, were not the less decided. 

There was three years difference between us, 
and since infancy we had been playmates. I 
loved her better than anything in the world ; 
all my present joys, all my future hopes and 
ambition, centred in her. When she was at 
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Beaumanoir, we two were constantly together. 
Baymond considered our amusements beneath 
him, and rarely joined us. He walked out with 
Mr. Aldridge, when they discussed zoology, 
hydrostatics, and other light and airy subjects ; 
while I took out my bag of ferrets into the sandy 
rabbit-warren, under the old Scotch firs, Evelyn 
watching my exploits with a half-frightened 
curiosity ; or flogged the patient stream, while 
she sat beside me on the bank, fragrant with 
meadowHSweet ; or went a nutting with my little 
companion down crooked dingles, where the 
overhanging branches nearly touched our 
heads. 

I told her horrible stories that made her hair 
to stand on end; I drew for her marvellous 
pictures of robbers, and distressed damsels, and 
a rescuing knight (who was always supposed to 
be myselt) ; I retailed descriptions that I read in 
books of travel of the wonders of the deep ; and 
then, in imagination, we voyaged together, and 
discovered lands beyond the seas, and even 
went the length (after a little faint remonstrance 
from Evelyn) of being wrecked upon a desert 

c 2 
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island, like Paul and Virginia. Of course I aia 
describing the amusements of our actual child- 
hood, not of the time when I returned from 
school, a youth of seventeen. 
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npHE house at Beaumanoir has now been so 
-*• much altered that those who remember its 
dear, dull old face a few years since, would fail 
to recognise it. But its noble position remains 
unchanged. The sea of timber, and the lake 
through which the trout-stream runs, the Vale 
of Blackmore in the distance, belted with blue 
hills on the horizon — the eye still sees all this 
from the portico, beyond the lawn and gravel 
sweep ; and the heart of man can desire nothing 
to « improve " it. The wild downs rise behind 
the house, the stumpy little tower of the church 
is seen among the shrubs that mask the garden 
to the right ; the stables and a long line of out- 
houses stretch, tailwise, to the left. 

At the time of which I am writing, the exte- 
rior was no doubt ugly in the eyes of those who 
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were critical in architecture. A plainer frontage 
of grey stone, unrelieved by architrave, cornice, 
or balustrade, was never seen. Eight holes 
pierced in the wall ran along the bed-room 
floor, above which no roof was visible; only 
two stacks of chimneys. Under it was the 
portico in the centre, and three windows on 
either side. The garden front had not even the 
portico to break its monotony ; a short flight of 
steps led from one of the drawing-rooms to the 
lawn, which was intersected with serpentine 
walks, masses of rhododendron, and queer- 
shaped flower-knots, after the taste of the be- 
ginning of this century. 

The interior of the house was comfortable, 
but not very large. We had only eight spare 
bed-rooms; yet even these were rarely filled. 
There were not many whom my mother cared 
to invite, except from motives of obligation or 
expediency. Her grooves were narrow; she 
cared little for general society, which, consider- 
ing the admiration her beauty never failed to 
elicit, was a matter of wonderment to many. 
So the house amply sufficed for her require- 
ments. There were big dinners in the great 
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dining-room periodically (we habitually used 
the breakfast-room when alone), and the covers 
were taken off the crimson satin in the drawing- 
room on such occasions. We slipped about on 
glazed chintz when we sat there every evening, 
with our books round the table, my father snor- 
ing by the fire, my mother's fingers moving with 
exquisite precision over some fine embroidery, 
I was the only member of the family who was 
ever disposed to be garrulous; and I did not 
meet with much encouragement. 

What else shall 1 say of the interior ? My 
own bed-room I shall have to speak of by-and- 
by. The library, where so many happy hours 
were passed with a man who holds a prominent 
place in these pages ; and the hall, lined with 
stuffed birds in glass cases, its walls adorned 
with barbaric implements of war, and the 
gigantic horns of elks (the spoils of my grand- 
father in foreign lands) — these were my favour- 
ite rooms. In the latter was a billiard-table, 
and we played — Evelyn and I — at battledore 
and shuttlecock on wet days in the holidays. 

Soon after I left home, my mother began to 
think that Raymond was '^ getting beyond Mr, 
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Aldridge." He was not a man calculated to 
enlarge the mind of a lad brought up like my 
brother. His intellect reminded me of a tightly- 
packed drawer; the learning stowed away 
there was so compressed as to have lost all 
power of expansion — layer upon layer of facts, 
crushed flat, and no room for a deduction, or 
an original idea. He stated ; he never dis- 
cussed, or doubted, or theorized. 

My mother was too clever not to see that it 
would be well to transfer her favourite son to 
the care of a tutor of more mental vigour and 
conversational delightfulness. Uncle Levison 
had hinted that her darling was " a prig." 
Might not some little failing in this direction be 
due to his bewigged old tutor ? So two gen- 
tlemen in succession came, who, either in tact, 
or ability, or submission to Lady Kachel, were 
found wanting. Neither of them remained 
three months. Then it was, one morning in 
ray holidays, that, coming into the drawing- 
room, I heard my mother say to Mrs. Ham- 
leigh, 

** It is impossible to speak more highly than 
Lord Wylde does of this person." 
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" Lord Wylde is a — hm ! — eh, dear ?" 

" A Catholic ? Yes ; and so is this Mr. 
Francis." 

" That is — hm I — a disadvantage. Don't you 
think so r 

" I do not think it of much importance. I 
shall, of course, interdict the subject of re- 
ligion ; and Mr. Putney will look after Kay's 
theology." 

" Ah I yes — Mr. Putney — I forgot. And the 
dear boy is so far beyond his years. You are 
right, dear ; it is of no importance in this case." 

" I do not say it is of no importance, Belinda. 
You know my own strong feelings about 
Papistry. But the testimonials in this man's 
favour are so exceptional — he is described as so 
very remarkable and delightful a person — that, 
after all the trouble and difficulty I have had, I 
feel tempted to overlook the one drawback." 

" The one drawback — exactly so. I quite 
feel as you do, dear. There can be no danger 
of dear Ray's going over while his sweet mother 
is at hand. No Mr. Francis's influence could be 
as great as yours." 

"I think his ideas are settled," said my 
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mother calmly. " But of course I shall be vigi- 
lant. He takes after me, and 1 have no taste 
for polemical discussion. No Rich ever changed 
bis religion ; and Bay is more of a Rich than a 
Penruddocke." 

I was at the further end of the room, and 
they had not heeded my entry. I wondered a 
good deal what this Mr. Francis would be like. 
Never to my knowledge having seen a member 
of the Church of Bome, and my ideas being 
gathered mainly from Foxe's " Book of Martyrs/' 
and a religious « tale for the young," in which a 
saturnine Jesuit played a most corrosive part, I 
pictured a dark-eyed, lantern-jawed man, lis- 
tening behind doors, and stealthily disseminat- 
ing his abominable doctrines. 

He came, and I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. My brother's new tutor had a face full of 
strength and pleasantness, a spare, firmly-knit 
frame; words well-chosen, without pedantry; 
manners highly courteous, without servility. 
He was under fifty, and might still be called 
handsome; but the strong-curling hair above 
his wide and massive brow was iron-grey. He 
had kindly eyes, which never appeared to be 
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penetrating, and yet which saw everything 
above and below the surface ; though in society 
it sometimes annoyed me that he seemed pur- 
posely to abstain from using them. He would 
look down upon his plate, or at the wall oppo- 
site, for ten minutes at a time, when at the 
table conversation was going on, in which he 
was not called upon to bear a part, But before 
he had been in the house a fortnight, 1 felt more 
drawn towards this new inmate than I had ever 
felt towards a man before. Though I could not 
argue out my convictions, I had acute per- 
ceptions for a lad of my age. I watched him, 
I listened to him, and I pronounced him to 
be **a brick." The more I saw of him, the 
more was the impression that he was not 
only a delightful, but a wise and good, 
man confirmed. I noted the admirable tact 
wherewith he avoided giving needless offence, 
as men of less delicate intellectual fibre, 
and of less sound judgment, would have done ; 
how often, like David, he held his peace, even 
from good words, until directly appealed to. 
Then he never hesitated. Though his opinion 
ran directly counter to my mother's, even to the 
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length of holding for unjust some act of hers, 
he gave it straightforwardly, and without com- 
promise ; and his influence, therefore, over her 
soon grew to be remarkable. I am not quite 
sure that she liked him ; but he was the only 
man whose approval I ever saw her take great 
pains to secure. Everyone else bowed down to 
her — Mr. Francis did not. Had he made the 
least effort to lessen the respectful distance 
between them, his power would have been gone. 
But in my mother's presence he was always more 
reserved than at other times. It was then that 
I chiefly noticed the lowered eyelids, an abstrac- 
tion which I grew to understand as indicating 
the rigid line he had marked for himself on 
entering the house. It was as though he had 
said, "I am your son's tutor, and you are a 
proud woman — I know my exact position. With 
iny boys I expand ; here I cannot. Call upon 
me for information, or for an opinion, show me 
unmistakably that you wish me to take part in 
your conversation, and I will do so — never 
otherwise." 

Who that knows a country neighbourhood 
can fail to suppose that there were not wanting 
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good-natured persons to suggest that Lady 
Rachel Penruddbcke would end by marrying 
her son's tutor ? He was so good-looking, so 
gentlemanlike, and so charming, how could she 
do other\vise ? They little knew her ; and him 
they knew still less. In his youth I have no 
doubt that he had loved and suffered ; but that 
was a tale of the past. It was no longer in 
woman's power to enthral him ; and the possi- 
bility, had such existed, of captivating a great 
lady, would have presented to him no attractions. 
He read my mother, as I now know, through 
and through ; but he judged her, as he did all 
women, with forbearance. 

A circumstance occurred one Christmas holi- 
days which forcibly illustrates the characters 
and relative positions of these two persons. 

Certain donations of beef and blankets, red 
clod^ks and groceries, were given out by my 
mother every Christmas Day, with much cere- 
mony, to some jBfty old women, and other poor. 
This had been called, ever since I could remem- 
ber, "Lady Rachel's Bounty." The sum ex- 
pended each year was seventy pounds ; and it 
was understood to come from my mother's privy 
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purse. There was a dinner in the hall to the 
school-children; and another elsewhere for all 
the well-conducted labourers in the parish. The 
Bector nominally selected the recipients of this 
*' bounty ;" but of all my mother's slaves, Mr. 
Putney was the most abject, and her prejudices 
he invariably endorsed. Now, as she went a 
great deal about the village, walking into cot* 
tages without knocking, and demanding, in her 
silvery voice, imperative questions, which the 
good wives perhaps did not always care to 
answer, it came about that she had her favour- 
ites, and those against whose names she set a 
black mark. It used to make me mad to see 
a plausible, mealy-mouthed old woman, like 
Mrs. Houndsfield, whose two sons never did a 
day's work when they could help it, get a share 
of the loaves and fishes ; while poor Bill Strutt, 
who was one of our best labourers, and whpse 
young wife was brought to bed regularly once 
a year, got nothing, because he had a rough way 
of answering, and had once resented some inter- 
ference of my mother's. But the Kector de- 
clared he drank (he had once been rather festive 
at a harvest-home, I believe), and, '' for the sake 
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of example," it was held necessary to deprive 
his wife of the good things she saw distributed 
around her. 

Now Mr. Francis had a taste for archaiology, 
and for examining folios of mustj documents, 
many of them appertaining to county histories, 
to genealogies, and other family records, with 
which a corner of the library at Beaumanoir 
was filled. No one, to my knowledge, until he 
came, had ever pulled out one of those old tomes 
from their shelf. In papers relating to the Pen- 
ruddocke property, wherein various acquirements 
and behests were duly set forth, it seems that 
he came upon one which stated that, in 1710, 
Dame Elinor Penruddocke bequeathed the sum 
of seventy pounds, to be distributed among the 
poor of the parish each Christmas Day, Her 
effigy, good soul, stared at us, from under its 
monstrous canopy of marble, every Sunday in 
church. Why had her name been suffered to 
drop into oblivion, and my mother's been sub- 
stituted f Mr. Putney, of course, knew how in- 
alienable, and independent of the reigning lady's 
will and pleasure, was this legacy ; but he had 
been Rector here five-and-twenty years, during 
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which I am sure he had never been so indiscreet 
as to hint at the possession of such knowledge. 
The '* oldest inhabitants " knew that, as long as 
they could remember, " the lady " had distribut- 
ed her largesse at Christmas ; and, no doubt, 
they regarded it in some sort as their right, but 
still one dependent upon the liberality of the 
existing mistress of Beaumanoir. Now, as Mr. 
Francis had discovered, such was clearly not 
the case. But it was no business of his ; and 
but for the circumstance I am about to relate, it 
would never have transpired. 

There had been a disturbance in the parish, 
arising out of a rick of ours being set on fire, one 
fifth of November, as I always believed accident- 
ally from a bonfire. My mother, Mr. Putney, 
and all her courtiers, however, took an opposite 
view ; it was a malicious act, and they left no 
stone unturned to discover the delinquent. 
Then was the parish divided against itself; then 
ensued accusations and recriminations, open 
quarrels and underhand tale-bearing ; and it was 
during this state of things that, just at the 
beginning of my Christmas holidays, the follow- 
ing little scene took place at luncheon. Mr. 
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Putney had b^en reading Paley with Ray that 
morning, and so chanced to be present. 

" Have you seen William Strutt ?" asked my 
mother. " Does he still continue obstinately to 
decline to give any account of himself on the 
night of the 5th ?" 

" I am sorry to say he does," replied the Rec- 
tor, with almost a groan ; ** and I am . told he 
speaks of your ladyship in the most unbecoming 
way-^declaring that he is not bound to account 
for his time to you, or to me, or to anyone. It 
is very grievous. I am afraid there can be no 
doubt he is mixed up in this scandalous affair." 

" It's not fair to condemn a fellow without 
proof," I struck in. 

" Be quiet, Osmund," and my mother looked 
at me with a mild serenity. " At all events, 
Mr. Putney, as long as the delinquents in this 
affair are screened, I shall not consider myself 
justified in doing what I have hitherto done at 
Christmas." 

** Certainly, Lady Rachel, without doubt. 
After all your ladyship has done for them, such 
black ingratitude passes my comprehension. 
They all declare they know nothing — at least, 
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it is most difficult to bring it home to them ^" 

" It may be diflScult," said my mother slowly, 
" but it must be done. I have it from several 
sources that the men are known who fired my 
rick. Until their names are given up, I shall 
restrict my customary * bounty ' to those who 
have shown a real regard for my interests. This 
state of the parish — drunkenness, quarrelling, 
incendiarism, is really disgraceful. I am sure 
you will agree with me, Mr. Francis," — and she 
turned her beautiful eyes to him — " that I 
ought to mark my sense of disapproval at this 
season by less indiscriminate donations f ' 

My brother's tutor paused. 

" If you appeal to me, Lady Bachel, I must 
ask whether you are a free agent in this mat- 
ter ? I fancy not." 

" I do not understand you — of course I am," 
— my mother here fiushed slightly. " I ask 
your opinion as to whether circumstances 
like these ought not to affect my customary 
charities." 

" Your ladyship's private charities — yes. But 
^ Dame Elinor's Bounty,' unless I am mistaken, 
cannot be withheld. Mr. Putney has no choice 
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but to see that seventy pounds are expended 
upon the poor of his parish." 

The Rector looked positively alarmed at the 
tutor's audacity. He bent over his plate, and 
made an unnecessary clatter with his knife and 
fork. My mother gave a short dry cough. But 
she was not disconcerted. After a moment or 
two she said, with measured calmness, 

" Of course, the money would be given sooner 
or later. The question is whether I should not 
rightly withhold a portion of it for a time. I 
conceive I am perfectly justified in doing that ?" 

She waited, I am sure, to see if he would re- 
ply; but, with his customary reticence, Mr. 
Francis forbore from further remark. He had 
been directly appealed to ; and the words ex- 
tracted from him were all that, in conscience, he 
felt bound to utter. Mr. Putney, with his 
mouth full of ale and potatoes, tried to say 
something, I believe, but no one listened ; and 
then my mother rose, swept the crumbs from 
her lap, and, with her wonted meek dignity, 
led the way to the drawing-room. 

Never again was there any talk of her 
" bounty " being curtailed ; and, somehow or 
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other, the next day she had grown to regard the 
parish delinquencies with more leniency. 

It was after this that I observed indications, 
at times, of my mother's being a little afraid of 
Mr. Francis, though she showed no resentment 
at his conduct on this particular occasion. She 
recognised the full worth of his uncompromising 
character ; and though her personal satisfaction 
in his society may not have increased, she was 
too clever, too conscious of the value of such a 
companion for Eaymond, not to submit to some 
discomfort for the sake of retaining this advan- 
tage. That there was sacrifice in this, none 
will deny, for can discomfort be greater to a 
woman like my mother than that of living in 
the daily presence of one who will not submit 
to be blinded ? 

My brother's abilities were really great in a 
certain line, but the reflective powers were 
stunted, and to the enlargement of these Mr. 
Francis devoted his attention. He was not 
contented with Greek Alchaics, and the classifi- 
cation of geological specimens ; he tried to make 
my brother think, and this was not easy. Ray- 
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mond had one of those minds which learn and 
retain, accept what has been so taken in as 
proved beyond dispute, and strike no new 
thoughts for themselves. He was dogmatic and 
obstinate, like all such natures ; my mother had 
said rightly that "his ideas were settled." 
Had Mr. Francis been a second St. Augustine, I 
doubt if he could have changed their current, or 
kindled in him one spark of religious enthu- 
siasm. To become a convert, there must be 
some restless longing, unsatisfied within the 
pale of that Church where the soul, tossed with 
doubt, is vainly struggling. But Raymond was 
incapable of doubts or longings. As it was, 
however, the subject of creed was one his tutor 
always carefully avoided. When I, who was 
much more impressionable, came under Mr, 
Francis's influence, it was years before he ever 
permitted me to approach the topic. My mother 
had early satisfied herself upon this point. And 
she felt that if Raymond's character was ever 
to be formed, so as to fit him for the prominent 
position in the county he was destined to fill, 
no one was so well calculated as Mr. Francis to 
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arouse a healthy ambition in him, and infuse the 
life-blood of energetic purpose into veins that 
seemed to be prematurely dry. 

There is no use in mincing the matter — I 
never loved my brother ; our natures, from first 
to last, were antagonistic. I used to do all 
manner of things to try and aggravate him ; if 
I could only once have got him into a good 
rage, I should have liked him better for ever 
after. But he seldom expressed any personal 
liking or dislike, and was never roused, un- 
awares, into rapture or reprobation. He had my 
mother's sweet smile, and the same measured 
way of speaking. Indeed, he was very like her 
in face, though less well-looking. Cold blue 
eyes, and a thin, straight-lipped mouth de- 
stroyed the attractiveness of a handsome out- 
line ; and, though tall, he was ill-made, with 
large hips and sloping shoulders. Of course, he 
was awfully well-behaved ; even in the nursery 
he never had been known to do anything that 
was wrong ; and now, by my mother's satellites, 
he was spoken of as a model of all the virtues. 
To that negative morality which consists in a 
blameless life, where there is no temptation, he 
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could, indeed, lay claim ; and, inasmuch as he 
would never have to battle with strong pas- 
sions, the probabilities were that his career at 
Oxford would be as exemplary as his boyhood 
had hitherto been. 

The Rector, who regarded me as a child of 
Belial, was one of Raymond's most devoted 
flatterers. 

" I cannot but grieve, my young friend," he 
said to me one day, " to see how frivolous are 
all your amusements. Now, there is your 
brother — it is really quite delightful to be with 
him — so elevated in all his tastes, so very supe- 
rior a youth in every respect." 

" Ray will do all the superior business of the 
family, Mr. Putney. Being the eldest, it's right 
he should." 

"I cannot but say it is fortunate that the 
responsibilities of this great property will not 
devolve upon yow, Osmund," sighed the Rector. 
" What does the poet say ? — * Life is real, life is 
earnest.' It is not made up of ferreting and 
fox-hunting, and so forth." 

" No," said I, as I climbed a column of the 
verandah, jerking my sentences down upon the 
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Bector, while I swung my legs about — " I wish 
it was — ^there's lessons, and all manner of bosh. 
No, life ain't all a good run, without a check." 

^* The check comes when we least expect it," 
groaned Mr. Putney. " Ah I Osmund, we should 
none of us forget that we are but worms." 

"But even the worm will turn,'* I cried, 
striking out my legs in the direction of his 
shovel-hat. ^ Preaching is like treading on me 
— I can't stand much of it, Mr. Putney — beg 
your pardon — look out for your head — ^I'm 
coming down." 

He shook his dull old pate at me with an 
ostentatious sigh, and went straightway to my 
mother, pouring forth a windy jeremiad over 
my juvenile delinquencies, and drawing a com- 
parison between her sons, which he knew was 
not displeasing to her. 
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CHAPTER III. 



npHE four years I was at school wrought a 
^ great change in me — a change which would 
not have been effected at home, for I had learnt 
in class and playground alike, in emulation, 
and success and defeat, how to "give and 
take," which, to a boy naturally strong and 
intolerant, was an invaluable lesson. At home 
I was surrounded by those who bowed down to 
my mother — I could not but be cognisant of 
how well cringing " answered." There was a 
thin, impalpable atmosphere of flattery and 
deception which pervaded our autocracy, from 
nursery to cellar ; and it was well for me that I 
was removed, timely, from this unwholesome 
air to the bracing commonwealth of school. 
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where no arrogance wafl tolerated, and flattery 
was unknown ; and where a mean action, which, 
in the keen sight of boyhood, sophistry could 
not gloze over, was punished with the scorn of 
the entire community. 

Raymond left for Oxford when I returned 
home, and I took his place as Mr. Francis's 
pupil. My mother's plan, after a consultation 
with my uncle Levison, was that I should work 
at home for a year or two (and as my scholar- 
ship was still backward, it was hoped Mr. Fran- 
cis might perform some miracle with me in this 
line), during which period I was to decide my 
own future for myself. My mother used to say 
it was esseutial I should learn the value of 
money : like most generous lads, I was reckless- 
ly liberal. For this reason, I imagine, she 
wisely kept from me • the amount of fortune 
which would be mine on attaining my majority. 
I of course knew that my father had left me an 
independence ; but, in truth, I had no inclination 
to be idle. My mother once or twice spoke to 
me about going into the Guards ; and I remem- 
ber, on one occasion, her saying there were 
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" reasons which rendered it very desirable " I 
should do so. I am nearly positive that she 
said nothing more definite than that ; but my 
name was put down for a commission. I did 
not greatly fancy the idea — I should have pre- 
ferred the Line and foreign service ; but I did 
not say much about it, for my mind was not 
made up — one day I fancied one thing, the next 
day, another. In the meantime she, and those 
who saw through her eyes, regarded me as a 
wild, harum-scarum lad, difficult to influence, 
impossible to control, and giving grave cause 
for anxiety as to " how he would turn out." 

'' Belinda," said my mother, one morning to 
Mrs. Hamleigh, " there is a woman in the village 
who wants to give a lecture on phrenology in 
the school-room. She asks my permission and 
patronage. Shall we go ? It might be rather 
amusing." 

" Rather amusing, certainly, dear. My darling 
Evelyn, I will have your head felt." 

Evy looked alarmed. 

" What will she do ? Oh, please not, 
mamma." 
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" Do you know anything of phrenology, Mr. 
Francis ?" asked my mother. " Do you attach 
much importance to it as a science f 

"Yes, if taken in conjunction with others; 
but the body affects the brain largely ; indications 
of character are spread all over a man's frame, 
and often contradict each other. The face, the 
hand (have you ever seen the curious book on 
the subject, by a Frenchman ?*), the walk, all 
have their tale to tell. The fault with most 
specialists is that they ignore everything out- 
side their own narrow field." 

The village schoolroom was full when we 
entered, soon after eight o'clock ; and it rose, as 
if for Royalty, when my mother made her way 
to the front row of chairs. A stout woman, 
wearing a strong-minded jacket, and a crop, 
appeared on the platform, a moment afterwards, 
from behind a screen. She carried her lecture 
in one hand ; in the other, a small plaster head, 
phrenologically mapped out. She began ; we all 
glanced at each other, my mother pressed her lips 

* M. DesbaroUes. 
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tight, a curl of contempt played upon Ray's, Mr. 
Francis's eyes twinkled. That the lecturer was 
a grossly ignorant woman, one of those peripa- 
tetic humbugs who affect remote villages where 
only they can obtain a hearing, was clear in the 
first dislocated words that fell from her lips. 
But that she was not without shrewdness, 
enabling her to make some happy guesses at 
character, was apparent by-and-by. As long as 
her windy and pretentious utterances were con- 
fined to an exposition of the science, however, 
there was nothing to redeem the " lecture," ex- 
cept its incredible vulgarity and absurdity. If 
I had not kept notes of it — for, knowing that 
there is nothing like the exercise of writing to 
prevent laughing outright, and thereby greatly 
scandalising my mother, I scribbled as much as 
I could into a pocket-book — I would not trust 
my memory to reproduce any portion of it. It 
was thus she designated some of the " orgins," 
upon the plaster head before her. 

"'Ere's 'op«, ladies and gentlemen. Divine 
'opel 'Ope as springs eternal in the 'uman 
breast. What would Sir John Parry in the 
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Pol-lar regins *ave done without 'ope 1 There's 
nothink as makes people bear all the hills of the 
flesh, like 'ope. And now, there's binevoknce I 
What a fust-rate attribute is binevolence I I 
once felt a gentleman as '^d binevolence so 
large that 'e become responsible for the debts 
of a young man as afterward run away with a 
large sum of money, and the gentleman was re- 
dooced to beggary. Now that come of 'is not 
understanding phrenology. ^Ad 'e studied this 
noble sci'nce, 'e would 'ave seen the absence of 
the moril qualities in the young man. 'Eres Con- 
tentment. Now, there was a gentleman as wrote 
up outside 'is door, *An estate to be given away, 
to the first man as will declare 'e's contented.' 
'E 'ad a application, before long, you may be 
sure. *'Aire you quite contented?' the gen- 
tleman asked. * I Aam,' 'e replied. ' Then why 
do you come ^ere V You see if 'e'd bin con- 
tented, 'e wouldn't 'a wanted the gentleman's 
money, so the gentleman 'ad him there. 'Ere, 
ladies and gentlemen, you 'ave Veneration. 
Veneration is the orgin as makes us venerate 
things. Now it's a curious thing that the great 
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Yaultair as was a athiest, and the mighty 
Maraboo, the evil genius of the Revolution, both 
'ad this bump largely developed. 'Ow do you 
account for that? 'Ere, above the heye, is 
Form. Most sculptures 'ave form. Hartists 
'ave colour, but sculptures 'ave form. Then 
comes Toone and Time. A man who 'as toone will 
'um a thing easily ; and one who 'as time '11 
never be late for dinner. And this leads me 
nat'rally, ladies, to the orgin of GustaveotiS' 
nesSy usually largely developed among the gen- 
tlemen, rd advise the ladies to know 'ow to 
roast and bile, if they wish to keep their lovers' 
'earts. Let 'em be ever so beautiful, the road 
to a man's 'eart is 'is stomick. Without a proper 
attention to the morils, this orgin is likely to 
lead to 'arm. There was an English king and 
several Roman emperors as died of it. No 
doubt their 'eads would 'ave showed a bump 
like a crown-piece, just 'ere. Condntration 
makes a man fix all 'is thoughts on one hobject. 
Sir Isaac Nooton 'ad this bump so large that, 
when he was courting a lady, 'e sat beside her 
smoking, and thinking of science, and forgetting 
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all about the lady, though 'e 'ad 'old of 'er 'and, 
till at last he used her finger for a tobacco* 
stopper I That was concintration. I see it 
now, plainly developed, in the beautiful and'eter- 
ogenious 'ead before me, which is a mountain of 
all the moril qualities." (Here she waved the 
dirty white glove in the direction of my mother, 
who bore it without wincing.) ** Benevolence 
sits enthroned there, and all the 'air of the 'ead 
can't 'ide it— begging her ladyship's pardon for 
making so free. Is there anyone as would 
like to come up and 'ave 'is 'ead felt 1 Would 
either of you young gentlemen, or the young 
lady, step up 1 " 

They all looked at me, knowing that I was 
more likely to accede to her request than any- 
one else ; and, as I thought it would be good 
fun to see what she said, I did jump on the 
platform, having got my laughter tolerably 
under control by this time. There was a great 
deal of excitement, and some tittering in the 
back-benches, at seeing young Master Osmund, 
who was, I may say, a favourite with most of 
them, in this position ; and when she pulled off 
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the dirty white glove, and began kneading my 
head with her punchy Kttle fingers, I could see 
all the necks craning forward, and a broad grin 
of deKght on the universal assembly. 

" It's a fine 'ead," she began. " I don't know 
as I ever see a much finer 'ead." (Of course we 
were all prepared for that ; but some one of the 
farmers' sons at the back cried out, " Brayvo !") 
" There's combativeness, which, when combined 
with the moril quaUties, is a glorious hattribute. 
And justice I — I never did see anything like the 
justice in this 'ead. And hobstinacy — that's 
very strong — ^would be a'most too strong 
(though it's a fine hattribute), if it warn't for 
this 'ead bein' open to impressions, I see. The 
perceptive orgins is large, and so is amativeness, 
and -phSio^ro Genemneaa — that's what makes a 
man a ftist-rate 'usband and father." (Laughter 
and cheers.) " So is reticule ; but reticule is a 
dangerous gift, for it makes people sarcaustic." 
(Here it seemed to me that she pinched my 
head viciously.) " Only in this 'ere 'ead I'm 
Bure it's kep' under restraint by the moril 
qualities. I wouldn't believe it if I was tole to 
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the contrary. So about the orgin o{ Destructive" 
ness^ which is unusual large. If it wasn't for 
Conshenaioitanessy which is well-developed, it 
might lead the possessor of this 'ead to commit 
murder. As it is," she continued, finding that 
this contingency was not received with satis- 
faction by the back-benches — " as it is, ladies 
and gentlemen, you must remember that all the. 
great 'eroes — the Dook of Wellington, and 
Boney Party, and the rest of 'em — 'ad de- 
structiveness — they couldn't 'a' done what they 
done without destructiveness. This young 
gentleman is likely to become an 'ero" (it 
sounded like " a Nero," but I am disposed to 
hope she didn't mean it), " from 'is 'ead ; which 
'e no doubt in'erits the virtues of the illustrious 
lady I see before me, the perfections adorning 
which lofty sphere 'as made her notorious. And 
tendering 'er my 'umble thanks for her gracious 
condescension, and all of you, my kind friends, 
for the flattering attention you 'ave paid my 
words, I wish you all, in the language of the 
Swan of Haven, * a sweet good-night.' 
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For days afterwards this oration, and the 
diagnosis of my character, were a source of un- 
failing delight amongst us. If Evelyn was 
helped twice to pudding, I declared I saw the 
bump of " gustaveousness " visibly increased. 
When Raymond tried to waltz, 1 told him he 
had neither "toone nor time," to which he 
naturally responded that " reticule " would be 
my bane through life ; and as to my combative- 
ness and destructiveness, they became by-words 
in the family. The "moril qualities," I fear, 
were tacitly denied me ; otherwise the lecturer 
was held to have been very happy in her psycho- 
logical portrait. 

" Osmund's justice is without mercy, even 
towards himself," said Mr. Francis, with a smile, 
when he beat me three games running at chess. 
" I point out the folly of a move, and offer to 
let him take it back. He sternly refuses. Ah ! 
my young Aristides, as life goes on, you will see 
the folly of such a course. Retrace every false 
step you can, when the opportunity offers ; and 
mete out the same leniency, full measure, and 
running over, to others." 

e2 
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Long afterwards those words, spoken half in 
jest, used to recur to me. Long afterwards, 
when sorrow and bitterness and death had come 
between us, the memory of those " merry days 
when we were young," and of that burlesque on 
phrenology which caused us so much laughter, 
returned to me with sad distinctness. That 
was the happiest Christmas I ever passed. The 
sober happiness of later years is another — I sup- 
pose, a better thing ; but after the hardening 
contact with the world, that " wild freshness of 
morning" of which the poet sings, can never 
return. 

At seventeen I had the keenest sense of en- 
joyment. My home wap not what would be 
called a particularly cheerful one; nor was I 
insensible to the influence of my mother's and 
brother's peculiar characters. But I was blessed 
with high spirits, with strong lungs, stout 
limbs, and an indomitable hope; I loved and 
reverenced Mr. Francis cordially ; I worshipped 
Evelyn, who was often with us, and spent 
hours of the maddest pleasure on the back of 
my father's old Irish hunter " Blarney," which 
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had descended to me. Whatever I may have 
done in the way of study or reflection, never 
interfered with my digestion. I was not ad- 
dicted to despondency or gloomy forebodings. 
I heard and saw many things that gave me mo- 
mentary annoyance, but my buoyant temper 
quickly recovered. Certainly, few boys of my 
age were happier. I remember a little circum- 
stance one day, unimportant in itself, but which 
seemed to me pregnant with meaning when I 
recalled it long afterwards. 

It was a wet Winter's day — I was about six- 
teen at the time — and I had been teaching 
Evelyn billiards in the hall, until she declared 
she was tired. Then we sat down on the oak 
window-seat, and watched the rain making a 
broad rivulet of the centre of the road through 
the park, the cattle huddled up together under 
the solid shelter of the old yew-tree in the hol- 
low, the fog creeping up to us from the lake be- 
low. The out-look was dreary enough ; I turn- 
ed to an old chest filled with rubbish and opened 
it, in search of materials to help us in a charade 
which Mr. Francis was writing for us. I forget 
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what we found, except this — a small brass cnr- 
tain-ring, which, as it just fitted Evelyn's third 
finger, I insisted should remain there, declaring 
that now she was my wife, and nothing could 
Heparate us. Her mother, who was passing 
through the hall at that moment, came forward 
with her galvanized smile, and took the ring 
from her little daughter's hand, saying, 

" This is really a most silly game, here, my 
dear children. Pray do not put such silly non- 
sense into Evy's head, my dearest Osmund. 
She is never going to leave me — are you, my 
darling? Never leave dear mamma — eh?" 

** Never I — but Osmund can come and live 
with us, by-and-by, when he is a man, mamma, 
can't he ?" 

" Oh 1 he is going to be an officer, and guard 
the Queen. He would find it dull work to live 
at the Cottage with us — hem — ^yes, very dull." 

" Perhaps I should," was my blunt rejoinder ; 
'* but officers have wives," 

" Wives ? Oh 1 oh 1" — here she laughed spas- 
modically — " what an idea I Why you, a 
younger son, mustn't think of marrying for — 
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for — ^until you've made your fortune. You're 
not like Ray, remember ; he can marry when he 
likes." 

" E vy doesn't care for fortune — do you ?" said 
I, nettled. "And she wouldn't have such a 
muff as Ray, if he asked her !" 

" Good gracious I what nonsense you do 
talk I" here Mrs. Hamleigh glanced nervously 
behind her. "Such children as you both are 
should leave such subjects alone. I must beg — 
hem, do you understand me ? — that you won't 
go on with all this nonsense, my dear boy, or I 
shall have to take Evelyn away. There now, 
come along, my child." 

And from that day forwards, I observed that 
Mrs. Hamleigh was glad of an excuse to separ- 
ate Evelyn and me, whenever she could do so. 
This, was notably the case when Raymond was 
at home. She made obvious efforts to throw 
Evelyn in his way ; but he treated her, as he 
would have done any other little school-girl, 
Ydth frigid condescension, and I rubbed my 
hands with glee to see how distasteful these 
enforced tete-a-tetes were to the child herself. 
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I had }3een at home a year and a hal^ when a 
circumstance occurred which affected my whole 
after-life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



** "^OUR mother has had a deuced disagree- 
-l able letter this morning," said my uncle 
Levison to me, as we stood in the verandah, 
smoking our cigars, after luncheon. " I don't 
see the use of making a mystery of it, for the 
thing must come out if the fool goes to law ; 

and as Ray isn't at home- ^" 

" What's up? — Who's going to law?" I asked 
impatiently. 

**Well, a fellow has come over from the 
^ States,' saying that he is the son of your great- 
uncle — the fellow who ran away, and was never 
heard of again, you know. It may be true, or 
it may not ; but, anyway, the fellow hasn't a leg 
to stand on, for the fact of old Penruddocke's 
first marriage — your great-grandfather — was 
never proved." 
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arrived. In the course of the afternoon he met 
my uncle Levison and me, when the following 
conversation ensued. First of all, however, let 
me give Mr. Humphrey Mark Penruddocke's 
curious letter, which my mother consented to 
let me see; 

** Cheyne Walk, 

" March 2nd, 1852. 

" Dear Madam, 

" A strange thing has come to pass. 
After seventy years, we have lit upon the son 
of my uncle and namesake, Humphrey. 

" I like dealings above-board, so I take the 
earliest opportunity, after convincing myself of 
the truth of Mr. John Penruddo(;ke's story, to 
transmit it to you. Of course you will not be- 
lieve it — or, if you do, you will deny the claim 
he is prepared to advance upon the Penruddocke 
estates. Well, that is a matter for law to fight 
out. I do not for an instant imagine that any 
* amicable arrangement ' can be come to. 

"A friend of mine was in America a few 
months since, and chanced to meet, in a very 
wild, remote district, this John Penruddocke, a 
widower, living on a small farm, with an only 
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daughter. Struck with the name, my friend 
questioned him, and learnt that he was the son 
of Humphrey, who had died a few years since, 
at the age of seventy. Papers in his possession 
prove the truth of this ; and a portrait of his 
grandmother (the unhappy Mrs. Dunstan) con- 
firmed my friend's suspicion that he had found 
the long-lost heir of Beaumanoir. He was him- 
self wholly ignorant of his claim. His father 
had never willingly referred to his youth, or to 
his family, declaring that he never wished to 
hear of them again ; and the inference is that 
Humphrey believed (what he had always heard 
from his father) that he was illegitimate. 

" Now we hope to prove that this was not so. 
That is the first point. The second is to estab- 
lish that, by fraud or deception, Humphrey was 
never cognizant of the fact that he was his 
father's heir. Certain it is that my grandfather 
neither advertised, nor took any other step to 
recall the son he had driven from home. What 
little was done in this way, was done by my 
own father, years afterwards, without effect. 

^If your legal advisers like to look at the 
documents in Mr. John Penruddocke's posses- 
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fiion, they can do so. We wish to do all that is 
fair and open. Mr. John and his daughter are 
now my guests. I don't wish to deceive you — 
they have come, at my urgent solicitation, to 
prefer their claims. Justice is justice. I don't 
wish you and your sons any harm, but I like 
every man to have his own. 

" I am your ladyship's faithful servant, 

" Humphrey Mark Penruddooke." 

" The old gentleman has placed the matter in 
a very clear light," said Mr. Little. " Suppos- 
ing that Mr. Peni-udocke's marriage to Mrs. 
Dunstan could be established, any claim made 
by a son of that marriage would be barred by 
time, unless fraud or deception can be proved. 
The registers here, I find, are destroyed prior to 
1780, so that probably no record of the marriage 
(if it ever took place) exists, nor of the boy's 
baptism. At the very threshold there are two 
very grave obstacles to be overcome." 

"Simply insurmountable," said my uncle. 
" What a pestilent old fellow this Humphrey is, 
creating this disturbance — for it is evidently all 
his domg." 
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" Well, although it is against us," said I, " I 
can't but admire bis pluck in the cause of what 
he believes to be justice. Of course they will 
soon find it is no go — eh, Mr. Little ?" 

"As to that I cannot say," returned the ol(J 
man of law. " I must see what documents 
they have. I understand there is a letter of the 
grandfather's, addressed to his son, after some 
violent altercation between them, in which he 
distinctly asserts that the son has no legal 
claim on him. If this be so, it will be made a 
great point of, as proving that the lad's legiti- 
macy was concealed from him. They will hunt 
through all the church registers in London to 
try and find the marriage, which they have an 
idea took place there. I am afraid they may 
give us a good deal of trouble." 

"But my grandfather, who had certainly 
better means of knowing than we have, always 
denied his father's first marriage f " 

** Ah 1" said Mr. Little, with something very 
like a smile playing round the corners of his 
mouth, " that may be, but then his brother, Os- 
mund, on the other hand, always believed in the 
marriage. I am afraid that goes for very Uttle." 
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Mr, Little returned to London, and kept 
my mother informed, from week to week, 
of the progress of affairs. At first, the sub- 
ject was rarely alluded to in our general 
circle, but I was too eagerly curious to hear the 
last news of the enemies' movements not to 
break down the barrier of reserve which edged 
my mother round ; and I got her at last to tell 
me the contents of Little's letters. That she 
was consumed by inward anxiety, under the 
mask of calmness, I could not doubt. The dark 
circles under her eyes, the hectic spot upon her 
cheek, betrayed her ; but she evinced no emo- 
tion — ^neither anger, nor disquietude, nor fear. 

Weeks went by : Midsummer came. The 
opinion of counsel had been taken. Every octo- 
genarian who remembered my great grandfather 
had been examined ; but no additional fact of 
importance had been brought to light. The 
case for the prosecution was still ridiculously 
weak, and, in Little's opinion, the bill which 
had been filed by the claimant must be with- 
drawn, unless some unlooked-for evidence in his 
favour turned up. 

One day it occurred to me, when alone with 
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Mr. Francis, to ask him whether, among the old 
volumes of papers which he had fished out of a 
corner of the library two years since, he had 
ever lighted upon anything that affected the 
question now pending. 

He was reading, and did not raise his eyes 
for a minute, so that I thought he had not heard 
me, and was about to repeat my question, when 
he looked up and said, 

" Yes, I did come upon something that relat- 
ed to this matter ; but as it is no business of 
mine, I conceive it is my duty to be silent on 
the subject." 

Of course I urged him to tell me, promis- 
ing him that whatever he said should go no 
further. 

" Well," he said, drawing out of his pocket a 
black memorandum-book, which was his con- 
stant companion, *' what I found was this — the 
design and inscription for a tablet to your great- 
grandfather's first wife-:— the lady about whom 
there is so much discussion. I suppose the 
tablet never was erected; but this rough 
draught had all the appearance of a genuine 
document." 
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"Where is it? Do find it for me, Mr» 
Francis/* 

" I cannot — it has disappeared," 
" Disappeared 1 Who can have taken it." 
" That I cannot tell," said he, looking down, 
and drawing with his pen on the blotting-book 
before him ; " perhaps a housemaid has lit the 
fire with it. At all events, it is gone. I search- 
ed all the MSS. through some weeks ago." 

"Strange! Do you remember how the in- 
scription ran f " 

" Distinctly ; and here are the dates, which I 
wrote down at the time." He turned over the 
leaves of his pocket-book. " I had heard the 
question of this marriage mooted, and therefore 
the paper had an interest for me it would not 
otherwise have had. The inscription ran thus : 
* To the memory of Caroline, wife of Humphrey 
Raymond Penruddocke, of Beaumanoir, in the 
county of Dorset, Esquire, who was married on 
the 13th day of June, 1764,* and died on the 
30th September, 1765, in giving birth to a son." 

* The date of a marriage upon tomb or tablet, though un- 
usual, is not without precedent, even where no special rea- 
son has existed, as in this case, for recording it. — Ed. 
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** You don't mean that f Why, if so— if— if 
this really was true I If this paper exists "^ 

^It does not exist. I feel sure of that — 
and if it did, it would have no legal value. It 
is only the dmgn for an inscription to be erected 
—by whom f Perhaps by your great-uncle, Os- 
mund, whose fitnaticism on the subject may 
have carried him even this length.'' 

** It isn't likely," said I resolutely. « It looks 
uncommonly ugly — as if there really was some- 
thing in it. It would regularly crush our case, 
for they have quite enough evidence to prove 
that Humphrey was kept in iguorance of his 
rights." 

^ There is no use speculating on that, my 
boy. I merely name the fact to you as curious. 
It has no real weight." 

'^It has a moral weight — with me, at all 
events. I don't see what interest it could be 
of anyone's to forge such a composition — I 
mean, to invent all those dates. It is very odd. 
I should like to tell my mother ; she's awfuUy 
keen, and scents a thing quicker than any man, 
Mr. Francis. She " 

" Never mind. I forbid you to name the sub- 
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ject to her. She might justly say I had been 
prying and meddling in family matters which 
in no way concern me. Remember, I hold you 
to your promise not to name this thing to any 
living soul." 

I said no more, but puzzled over the matter 
by myself for some days, when an announce- 
ment reached us which startled me by its con- 
nection with the subject of the foregoing con- 
versation; and startled my tutor, too, I feel 
sure, though he said very little. This announce- 
ment was to the effect that John Penruddocke's 
emissaries were on the alert, having learnt from 
an old labourer that, when my grandfather made 
a new family fault, an old one under the church 
had been walled up ; and moreover, that h^ re- 
membered a tablet in the church — ^he could not 
say to whom — which had been removed to 
make room for a window, about the same time* 
John now demanded to have the old vault open- 
ed. It was not known what had become of the 
tablet, nor, indeed, to whose memory it was 
erected; but it was hoped that it might be 

• 

found in the vault, and might prove to be the 
missmg link in the chain of John's evidence. 
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Of course my thoughts instantly reverted to what 
Mr. Francis had told me. In spite of my strong 
desire to disbelieve in the existence of any 
such monument, the more I thought over it, 
the more probable it appeared that, if a tablet 
was indeed removed from the church by my 
grandfather, it was one which recorded his 
father's first marriage, which he refused to 
acknowledge. And it seemed to me not unlikely 
that, instead of destroying the stone, he had 
consigned it to the disused vault. I was in a 
fever of anxiety until the eventful day should 
arrive fixed for opening it, in the presence of 
John Penruddocke, and his staunch supporter, 
old Humphrey. 

A certain Wednesday was appointed for the 
visit ; my mother's formal consent having been 
obtained to a proceeding which it would have 
been impolitic, if not useless, to refuse. That 
she was ill-at-ease, I could see plainly; and I 
felt for her most keenly. But hers was not a 
nature to which it was easy to oflfer sympathy. 
Ray was now at home, and his majority at 
hand. How much, or how little, she confided in 
him, I never knew ; but of the torture which 
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she must have endured at that time I feel pretty- 
sure he was kept ignorant. He had returned 
crowned with academical laurels, and he mani- 
fested but a languid interest in the subject of 
John's claim, as though it were scarcely worth 
serious consideration. Mr. Putney said this 
showed what a noble character he was — how 
superior to sordid interests. I thought it only 
proved him to be phlegmatic. 

Mrs. Hamleigh and her daughter were not at 
Beaumanoir on this occasion, and I was glad of 
it. As old Humphrey's niece, to whom he had 
never shown any kindness, her presence would 
have added another awkwardness to the only 
visit which my father's first cousin had paid to 
Beaumanoir for more than forty years. 

The little church, a squat, ugly building, 
whitewashed without, high-pewed within, stood 
in the shrubbery, hard by our house. I could 
throw a stone from my bed-room window into 
the churchyard — nay, into the church itself, 
when the small postern in the north transept, 
which was sacred to our use, stood open. This 
door led directly into the big, moreen-curtained 
room which we occupied during divine service, 
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where was a fireplace, and a carpet, and a per- 
fect Stonehenge of hassocks in the centre; To 
the left of the door was a small lancet-window, 
rather more than six feet from the ground ; and 
at right angles with this window, in the wall 
inside the pew, was the low arch and flight of 
steps leading to our family vault. I had never 
entered it but once, after my father's death ; but 
I knew that beyond, and communicating with it, 
was the smaller disused vault, which was now 
about to be opened. 
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CHAPTER V. 



T WAS returning from shooting on Tuesday 
-*■ (" Perhaps for the last time over my bro- 
ther's ground," I said to myself; for I had many 
misgivings about the result of the morrow), 
when, on jumping a gate in one of the least 
frequented parts of the park, I came upon my 
mother, talking to one of the Hounsfield bro- 
thers. I was a good deal surprised. She 
turned quickly, and came towards me, but it 
' was too dark to see her face. The fellow, who 
knew I hated him, touched his hat, and slouched 
off. 

'* Tell your wife I shall come and see her the 
day after to-morrow, William," said my mother's 
silvery voice, through the twilight. 

The day aft&i' to-morrow I Good heavens I 
How could she make plans for the day after to- 
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morrow t She asked what sport I had had. I 
answered her, and presently somewhat bluntly 
observed I couldn't think how she could be out 
in the damp, at that hour, so far from home. 
She had walked frirther than she intended, and 
having met William Hounsfield, had stopped to 
speak to him; she was afraid his wife was 
dying. It angered me always to see my mo- 
ther's partiality for these people; but I was 
pretty well used to it. I walked home along- 
side her, and we talked of other things. 

Our evenings were never particularly lively, 
but that evening was one of the most depress- 
ing I ever remember to have passed. Not a 
word was spoken; we four people sat, each 
with a book, at different tables ; but I am confi- 
dent that none of us, unless it was Raymond, 
read a word. Our thoughts were all upon the 
unpleasant business of the morrow. A dread 
had been growing up silently, I know, in the 
minds of at least two of us, that " the secrets 
of the prison-house," to be disclosed to-morrow, 
after being shut away from every mortal eye 
for more than half a century, would be preju- 
dicial to our cause. My mother turned the 
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leaves of her book with laudable regularity ; Mr. 
Francis sat shading his eyes with his hand. I 
verily believe neither knew what the volumes 
were they held in their hands. By-and-by tea 
was brought in. My mother made it, and soon 
afterwards rose, saying she was tired. I 
jumped up and lit her candle ; she touched my 
forehead with her pale lips, and then went to 
the back of Raymond's chair. She took his 
head between her hands, and kissed him twice. 
It was so unusual in her to betray anything, 
that this touched me. Mr. Francis, too, looked 
up, and there was a strange expression on his 
face I could not then fathom. 

I went to bed and slept — a feverish, uneasy 
sleep. About four in the morning I woke. It 
wanted yet two hours of dawn, and the sky 
through my uncurtained window was very dark 
and starless. My bed was so near the window 
that I could see the faint outline of the church 
as I lay there, its short square tower defined in 
solid black against the cloudy night. I tried to 
sleep, but it was in vain. I tossed about for 
some time, and at last got up and opened the 
window. Looking towards the church as I did 
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BO9 1 was startled to see what appeared to be 
a ray of light coming from the lancet-window I 
have spoken of as over onr pew. I rubbed my 
eyes. The light had disappeared. Had I been 
dreaming t Was it a Will-o'-the-wisp? 

No I for there it was again. Who could be 
in the church at this hour ? My heart began to 
beat quick, with the sense of something strange 
and adventurous. To probe this mystery was, 
of course, my first thought; to remain up 
here in my room and know that there was 
someone in the church at this extraordinary 
hour of the night, would have been impossible 
to me. I thrust on a pair of trowsers and a 
jacket. Close to my window spread the 
branches of an old witch -elm — a means of 
access to my room which I constantly used ; it 
was the work of a minute now to swing myself 
on to the nearest branch, and so drop to the 
ground. I ran noiselessly with my bare feet 
through the shrubbery, vaulted over the fence 
dividing it from the churchyard, and crept 
through the long grass between the graves, till 
I reached the church. 

The light through the window was gone. 
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I stood and listened ; there was not a sound. I 
tried the door softly — it was locked. I went 
all round the church, and did the same by the 
other doors, with the like result. Once I fan- 
cied that something resembling the dim shadow 
of a figure glided away into the trees as I 
approached ; but 1 listened and could not hear a 
sound, and I came to the conclusion that my 
excited imagination had conjured up this shape 
from the outline of a shrub. I returned to the 
north side, annoyed at being baffled, and loath 
to believe that I could have been deceived by 
any optical delusion about the light. Yet all 
was so absolutely still in and around the 
church, that I was about to give it up, when 
suddenly a faint ray, which grew stronger and 
stronger, once more streamed through the 
lancet-window. To a good climber, as I was, 
it was easy to spring up the wall, and clutching 
on by my hands to the sill of the window, while 
I found between the old stones some small 
purchase for my toes, to look down into the 
church below. 

As I did so, the sweat started out on my fore- 
head. The door of our family vault stood 
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open, two men were coming up the steps bear- 
ing something between them; upon the top 
step stood a figure whose back was towards 
me, entirely covered by a long black cloak, 
holding a lantern for the men. I recognised 
them at once ; they were the two Hounsfields. 
What they were carrying appeared to be a box 
full of stone, broken up into small piecei^. They 
came up into the church, and then the figure 
who held the lantern locked the door of the 
vault. 1 felt my head swim round ; I scarcely 
knew what I thought, what I suspected, in 
those few terrible moments. I only know that 
what I most dreaded was to see that figure turn 
and show its face, * 

The men came with their burden towards 
the door, close to which I was clinging on the 
wall. The figure and the lantern followed. 
At first it was in shadow — I could not clearly 
see it ; but just before the door was unlocked, 
the light for an instant flashed on the face, and 
my horrible doubt — which scarcely had been a 
doubtr-was realized. I could hardly repress a 
cry ; it was as though I had been shot. I had 
just strength to keep clinging on until they 
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had passed out, aod had glided, with the lan- 
tern darkened, through the trees in the direc- 
tion of the lake. Then I rolled down, like a 
stone, into the grass below, and, for the first 
time in my life, I fainted. 

1 have a fancy — an impression so dim that it 
is hardly to be called a recollection — ^that when 
I first began to recover consciousness, someone 
was bending over me, raising my head, and 
dashing water in my face. But the image 
almost instantly faded away, and I was alone — 
alone in the grey twilight of dawn, lying in the 
dew-soaked grass at the foot of the lancet-win- 
dow, and everything was as silent as the graves 
around me. Giddy and bewildered, I staggered 
to my feet, and slowly the terrible truth of the 
night came back, like a great wave, and broke 
over me. 

It was full an hour before I had the heart to 
reclimb the old witch-elm, and creep back into 
my room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T WOKE lato the next morning, with a burning 
^ hotid, and the confused sonse of a bad 
di*t>ttm tluvt Imd brokon my rest. Little by 
\{{\\t> tlio »lmttorod memory formed itself into a 
\\^\\\% K\\\\m\<^\\t \vht)Io i I buried my faoo in the 
l^lUnV) ^x\k\ grtHU\od doud« I dreaded to meet 
wvyvnii^— tht^ »orviu^t« — tht(>80 strangors who 
\VK>n& wmmig i I tvlt na though they must all be 
^W^ tK> r^A iUvct «)\MUt>ful 8<Lxarot iu my ftice. 
A^kU uuvjit ixf ^K I drxv^iUnl to moot A^. 

R^^t^t XK^$ U;^\^j\\l^ \>wr xchott I got 
vK^>N*^Vjit?M«^— 4J^o fvvMUW^ owpty* Johu PoJtt- 
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own dignity to receive *'oiir enemies" with 
every possible courtesy. She sent the carriage 
to the station to meet them. I had far rather 
she had barricaded the house, and declined to 
admit them. It would have been honester, at 
least. 

I ran out into the park, I plunged in among 
the trees, I knew not, cared not, in which direc- 
tion, breaking through the tangled thicket, 
until I came to a little open space, where I 
could throw myself upon the grass, safe from 
any curious eyes. To make a pretence of study- 
ing with Mr. Francis this morning, would have 
been impossible. I could not bear the thought 
of seeing him whom I respected so highly, and 
whose counsel, under almost any other circum- 
stance in life, I should unhesitatingly have 
sought. Nor could I sit at home, listening to 
the ticking of the great clock in the hall, and 
waiting — waiting for what? Did I not know 
the result of this coming business now, with 
almost absolute certainty ? 

And what could I do ? In vain I asked my- 
self the question. Expose my own mother, 
blast our honourable reputation as a family for 
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ever, or let this wrong be, and live under the 
secret, unspoken burden of a disgraceful deed 
henceforward! Whatever else I might do, 
this I felt £ could not. I was a hot-blooded 
boy, in whom justice was something more than 
a cold, abstract virtue, and whose heart fired 
up, thank God I at the thought of disloyalty or 
untruth. 

I lay there for more than an hour, tossing to 
and fro, plucking at the grass with feverish 
hands, unable to determine on any definite 
course of action. By-and-by I heard the distant 
grind of carriage-^wheels upon the gravel drive, 
and I knew our *' enemies" were come. I 
Bprsoag to my feet — ^the necessity for prompt 
d^ecission as to my course of action became 
urgent — I would speak openly to my brother. 
I set off running* and got to the house just as 
the oaimg^fr had dtsdiarged its freight — to wit» 
«i ^htATt active man, with sharp features and grej 
bain wkvHu I had no difficulty in determining to 
be Httmplirqr Penruddocke : twj> others one a 
venr taill ibkmi ^^^o doult^ the claiiuant, John), 
^fctivl Kfe «c.!:vtto.r* wlioise feiceis I cv>u!d not see» 
;ws>i ;ii jvcr.^ s:ir{. wt^Ji i>ed hair, as Mrkwmrd a 
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creature as I ever beheld. I slipped in by a 
side-door, and reached the library before the 
unwelcome guests. There, as I anticipated, I 
found my mother and Raymond, with Little 
and Uncle Levison, who had come down the 
night before, to give his sister the support of his 
handsome presence. They were all three stand- 
ing near the fireplace as 1 entered — my mother, 
beautiful and calm, perhaps a little pale, as was 
natural on such an occasion, but neither more 
nor less carefully dressed than usual. She held 
a tea-rose in her hand, at which she smelt every 
now and then. Raymond had a new coat on, 
which did not add to the ease of his demeanour ; 
as to his face, there it was, as it always was, 
regularly chiseled, nerveless, awfully sweet — 
like an Antinous of a debased period in Grecian 
Art. Uncle Levison looked by far the most 
fidgetty and anxious of the trio — he pulled 
down his wristbands every minute, by an out- 
ward strike of his arms, as if he were swimming ; 
and then he looked at his boots. 

No one looked at me. Had they done so, my 
face, not being so imperturbable as my brother's, 
must have betrayed me. But their attention 
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was directed to another door than the one by 
which I entered ; and this other door was now 
flung open. " Mr. and Miss Penruddocke, Mr. 
Humphrey Penruddocke, and Mr. Archer, were 
announced. My mother went forward. 

"Ray," I whispered, "come into the next 
room for a moment, before — ^before " — he stared 
at me in wonderment ; I gasped out — " before 
this business is entered upon. I've — Fve got 
something to tell you." 

" I cannot, Osmund. How can I just now I 

These people *' And he moved towards the 

door. 1 caught hold of his arm. 

" For God's sake " 

" Pray do not detain me I I will listen to you 
by-and-by — I cannot now." 

" But you must I — by-and-by will not do. I 
must speak to you before they go to church." 

He stared at me ^ath his cold blue eyes, and 
gently shook me off. They were in the room ; 
my mother, with a queen-like sweetness, was 
holding out her hand to the ugly girl and her 
father. It would have brought tears into the 
eyes of Mrs. Hamleigh, had she been present ; 
it would have furnished the text for a ser- 
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mon on Christian charity from Mr. Putney. 
John Penruddocke, at whom, of course, I 
looked with most interest, was apparently about 
sixty — Si Herculean man, with really fine fea- 
tures, cast in a large mould, and a kindly ex- 
pression of countenance. His accent and mode 
of speech were not American; neither were 
they those of an English gentleman. They 
were more countrified and unconventional than 
vulgar. As to his dress, he wore high, big 
boots, and a coat which Poole would have dis- 
owned. But his manner, considering what an 
ordeal this interview must have been to him, 
oould ndt have been better. He was come, 
avowedly, to try to turn us out of house and 
home, and he was met with a grand courtesy 
by a beautiful woman, who seemed to be a com- 
bination of sovereign and saint. Even for a 
mun of the world, the position would have been 
awkward — how much more so for a wild back- 
woodsman 1 No doubt he felt it, in some * 
measure ; but there was no shrinking, no shame- 
facedness. He was simple, straightforward ; 
and his words, though few, were to the point. 
I was struck with his frank acceptance of all 
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that was advanced on our side, as thongh the 
idea of anything underhand, or that was not 
said in perfectly good faith, never occurred to 
him. In this respect, the contrast between him 
and our cousin Humphrey was notable. A 
more shrewd, suspicious old fellow I never met 
— I could see that he trusted no one, doubted 
every statement, every document; and while 
treating my mother with punctilious civility, 
was not the least impressed by her imposing 
demeanour. The girl looked to me like a boy 
dressed in woman's clothes. There was no 
doubt about it — notwithstanding expressive 
eyes, she was very ugly ; and her large bony 
limbs seemed trying to free themselves from 
the restraints that civilization had imposed on 
them — ^the buttons of her dress at the back had 
burst ; and in her red hands she held her gloves, 
rolled up into a ball. A more odd, ungainly- 
looking creature I never beheld I 

**May I offer you luncheon before you go to 
the church, or will you have it afterwards f said 
my mother. 

«* We ^^11 go to the church first,*" struck in 
Cousin Humphrey, quickly, before John could 
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reply. " We have to catch the afternoon up- 
train ; and business before pleasure, Lady 
Rachel" 

" You will excuse my going with you. My 
son will show you the way ; and my'brother, 
Colonel Levison Rich. I have given orders for 
the vault to be open ; and if there is anything 
further you want to examine, pray do not hesi- 
tate to ask. Luncheon will be ready on your 
return. Perhaps Miss Petiruddocke would pre- 
fer remaining with me ?" 

But Miss Penruddocke accompanied her father 
— the high polish of my lady's marble presence 
awed her, I could see, and she was glad to 
escape. 

They passed through a garden-door, on to 
the terrace. I felt a rush of blood to my head, 
a singing in my ears. I caught Ray's arm, and 
dragged him aside by main force. 

** Listen 1" I said, fiercely. " You shall — you 
must listen to me 1 They are going to the 
vault, and what they are going to look for they 
won't find, for it has been destroyed^^ 

He stared. At last he inquired mildly what 
I meant. 
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"I mean that the tablet upon which John 
Penruddocke's case mainly rests now — the last 
link in his evidence — has been broken up, and 
the fragments thrown into the lake last night." 

" You are dreaming, Osmund 1 Who " 

" Oh 1 don't ask me who did it — ^the thing is 
done ; and it will come out sooner or later — all 
such crimes do. Your only chance of saving 
our honour is boldly to avow that it has come 
to your knowledge that unfortunately some 
foolish and ignorant person, thinking to befriend 
you, has made away with it. You will then 
give orders for the lake to be dragged." 

" You are dreaming, Osmund," was still the 
formula of my brother's reply ; and he struggled 
to release his arm. 

"By Heavens 1 Ray, I am not dreaming 1 
What I tell you is true — as true as I stand 
here. For God's sake, speak I — do something 
quickly 1 Half an hour hence it will be too 
late. You cannot then come forward, when they 
have left the vault. When the tablet is miss- 
ing, you must speak, or hold your tongue upon 
this shameful deed, and for ever bear the dis- 
grace of it through life I" 
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"Nonsense, Osmund! Let me gol See, 
they are waiting for me. Don't I — you hurt my 
arm 1" 

" I won't let you go till you promise me to 
speak out." 

" How absurd you are, to expect me to repeat 
this nonsense about a tablet I After all, if such 
a thing existed, and was destroyed, 1 know 
nothing about it. Why should 1 say anything 
that is to injure us ? / am not to blame if any 
tablet was made away with; which I do not 
believe." 

Then, indeed, I did let him go, but with such 
an impetus that he staggered back against the 
balustrade. I myself recoiled, as if from a ser- 
pent. The scorn I felt shot from my eyes as I 
said, 

" I was a fool to think for a moment I could 
kindle a spark of any manly, honourable feeling 
in such a miserable creature as you are I You 
haven't the excuse of being a woman, and a 
mother, as she is, who sins for the sake of her 
son. You're a contemptible wretch, who has 
no sense of shame, or you could not endure the 
bare thought of this infamy 1 But I have done 
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With you from this day forward ! I wash my 
hands of you, and the whole lot ! I will not 
expose her; but I won't countenance this 
swindle, so help me God T' 

I was choking with passion as I turned from 
him. I suppose he crawled away after the 
others. I did not look round, but ran upstairs 
to my own room, and locked myself in. An 
hour later there came a knock at the door. 

" Iter ladyship desired me to let you know, 
sir^ that luncheon has been on the table some 
time%*^ 

" Bring me something up here. Say I am not 
coming down*'* 

The afternoon waned ; I heard Uie oarriage 
com^ round from the stables, and then it drove 
tapidly i^ff, l>eAving our unx^lcome guests to the 
«tation^ It WA^ all ovt^r, tlien 5 this foul work 
iiad g^t itft^lf done, beyond recall, and the right- 
ful owner of tJ^e^e broad lands w*s gone, crest- 
fallen, di«oomfited. My rage was no longer at 
wbit<^eat ; but indignant rf\ame broiaght scald- 
ing^ t^^ai*** into imj' oyeA* I was helpless, for I 
oould not dennmioo vn^^ own mother, and my 
brot^ov** c;y"es \ had oponed* He migbt bave 
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redressed this wrong, but he was content to sit 
down and do nothing. I would not so sit 
down. I would no longer cast in my lot with 
them, and benefit, even indirectly, from this 
rascality. I would cut adrift from them all, 
and fight my own way in the world, under 
another name. My resolution never wavered 
all that afternoon ; as soon as night was come, 
I would escape. 

The dressing-bell for dinner came, just as if 
nothing had happened. One of the men brought 
hot water to my door. I sent him away. 

*'I am not coming down to dinner. Say I 
have a headache, and bring me up some cold 
meat and a jug of beer." 

Between nine and ten o'clock, I heard a step 
upon the old stairs (which led only to my room, 
and some unoccupied onesj, a step which I now 
feared, though I loved it more than any other 
in the house. If Mr. Francis saw me, he would 
at once detect that something was gravely 
amiss — he might even suspect my design — ^his 
eloquence was the only thing I feared might 
shake my resolution. I threw myself upon the 
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bed, and turned my face to the wall. There was 
a knock* 

" Osmund, what is the matter f Will you let 
me ml 

** I am in bed." 

"Won't you get up and open the door to 
me f" 

"Pray forgive me, Mr, Francis. I have an 
awful headache. I can't talk. Thank you for 
coming to look after me. I shall be all right 
to-morrow." 

" Good night, then, Osmund." 

" Good night, Mr. Francis. You forgive me, 
don't you 1" 

" Of course, my dear boy. Come to my room 
and report yourself all right in the morning." 

Then I heard the long measured step return 
down the corridor, and descend the stairs. 

I spent the next half hour in meditating, and 
about the same space of time in making my pre- 
parations. I had five pounds, and a few shillings, 
in my possession. In prosecuting the scheme I 
had in view, any superfluous wardrobe would 
have been an encumbrance. A change of linen, 
my diaiy, and a pocket-Shakespeare, with the 
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remains of the bread and meat from my dinner, 
were tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, and slung 
over my shoulder on a stout stick. I put on my 
shabbiest shooting-clothes, and my oldest wide- 
awake ; the only object of real value upon me 
was my father's gold repeater, which he had 
left me, and which I resolved never to part 
with. 

When the house had been quiet some time, I 
opened my window softly, and swung myself 
on to the witch-elm, and from it to the ground, 
as I had done the previous night. It was star- 
light, and very still. There was not a sound, 
except the baying of .one of the dogs in the 
stable. The house, as I looked back, stood 
dimly defined against the sky. From one 
window only there shone a light; it was Mr. 
Francis's room. It was strange, but I felt more 
at leaving him — and without a word, without a 
sign — than anyone else in my old home. No 
more my home, henceforward ! I would never 
return to it, never break bread within those 
doors as long as my family held it in unlawful 
possession. On that I had made up my mind, 
with all the fierce energy of eighteen. 
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And so I strode away at a swinging pace 
among the trees, and leaping the park-palings, 
found myself on the high-road. 
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CHAPTER VII. * 

T CALCULATED that by walking fast I might 

-'• catch the midnight mail from the B 

railway-station, about three miles distant. I 
had scarcely reached it when I heard the rail- 
way-whistle. With my wide-awake driven 
over my eyes, and my coat-collar turned up, I 
ran into the ticket-office, in the uncertain gas- 
light of which it was no wonder the sleepy 
clerk did not recognise me. As the train ^me 
up, I watched my opportunity when the porter's 
back was turned, and jumped into a third-class 
carriage, where I found myself alone. In less 
than an hour I alighted at a station on the edge 
of the New Forest, but a short distance from 
Mrs. Hamleigh's house. It stood on the out- 
skirts of a village — an old red-brick dwelling, 
almost blind of all its eyes, with roses, and mag- 
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nolia, and Virginian creeper, of no architectural 
pretension, but homely and pleasant of aspect. 
Between it and the high-road were a lawn and a 
gravel drive, and several fine oaks, one of wliich 
almost touched the house, and ought to have 
been cut down, but, by reason of its beauty, had 
been hitherto spared. 

I lifted the latch of the gate (nothing was 
ever padlocked there), and passed in ; but my 
footfall on the gravel, though I trod lightly, 
aroused a sharp yelping bark from the house. 
I stepped on to the turf; the faithful little guard 
was not to be deceived, however; he uttered 
his sharp little " Beware 1" at intervals. And 
now, from the stable-yard, another dog was in- 
cited by sympathy to enter his protest against 
the intrusion. The moon had risen ; each object 
on the lawn was as visible as by day. I crept 
on, under the shadow of the boughs, making 
for the large oak which stood over against Eve- 
lyn's window. If I could only reach that, I felt 
I was safe, should the household be aroused. 
But I was subjected to no such peril. The 
terrier's bark, indeed, grew more and more 
fierce, as the old oak creaked and rustled when 
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I swung myself up into its boughs. But he 
slept in Evelyn's room, as I soon discovered, 
for the window, on account of the heat, had 
been left open. And Fortune, for once, dis^ 
tinctly favoured me. The dog's persistent bark 
woke his mistress, which I might not have 
found it easy to do, without danger, and he did 
not arouse any other member of that sleepy 
household. 

There was no light in the room, but I heard 
the sweet young voice say, " What is the mat- 
ter, Eoughey ?" And then a little figure in a 
white nightdress came pattering across the 
floor to the window, and leant out in the moon- 
shine, chattering in dog-language to her pet. 
" 'Ou foolish 'ittle dog 1 There's nothing. 
What 'ou making such a fuss about — disturb- 
ing 'ou mistress in this way?" Then she 
looked up into the clear Summer night, and 
over the moonlit lawn, with its islands of black 
shadow, and leant her firmly-cleft little chin, 
which belied the softness of her eyes and lips, 
in the hollow of her hand, and mused. What 
was she thinking of? I was afraid to breathe 
her name, ever so low, without some prepara- 
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tion ; she might scream aloud in her first terror. 
I scrawled a few words in pencil upon a leaf of 
my Shakespeare, and twisting it round an 
acorn, I tossed it in at the window, aiming at 
the dressing-table beside her, where it fell. 
She started, with a halfnsuppressed cry, and ran 
into the room. I remained perfectly still, and 
in a minute or two, as I anticipated, curiosity 
conquering alarm, she came back slowly and 
stealthily to the table and untwisted the little 
crumpled ball. 

" It is I — Osmund. I am in the oak-tree. Do 
not make a noise. Let me speak to you for a 
minute." 

She ran up to the window at once, her face 
and neck, as I could see, one flush of joy. 

" Don't be frightened," I whispered. " I have 
run away from home, Evy, and I am going off 
— going away for a long time somewhere or 
other ; but I couldn't go without saying good- 
bye to you, darling." 

** Oh 1 Osmund. Going off 1 — ^run away from 
homel What do you mean? Have you been 
a naughty boy ?" 

''No, dear ; but I couldn't stay. Never mind 
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why — I can't tell you. Don't waste time by 
asking me any questions, Evy. I can only stay 
a minute ; for if I was discovered they would 
try to stop me. Eemember, you mustn't 
breathe a word about my having been here to- 
night." 

"But — ^but — where are you going? Do tell 
me I" 

" I can't, dear ; I scarcely know myself. I am 
leaving home for ever, that's all I can tell you, 
and " 

"For everl" she wailed. "Ohl Osmund, 
don't say that 1 How wicked of you I" 

" No, it isn't wicked — it's right, Evy. You'd 
think so, if you knew all. Tm going oflF some- 
where, to make a name and fortune for myself, 
or die in the attempt, as all heroes do." 

" How dreadful ! Oh I how can you talk so ? 
You'll never come back, then 1 — I shall never 
see you again I " And she sobbed bitterly. 

" Yes, I feel sure I shall — I shall come back 
to claim my little wife, if she remains true to me. 
You will remain true, won't you, darling, 
though you should not hear of me for a long, 
long time ?" 

VOL. I. H 
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" And — you — won't write to me t" she sobbed. 

"I daren't — ^I should be traced. You must 
wait patiently, and don't believe evil of me, 
whatever they may tell you. And now, my pet, 
give me a lock of your hair, won't you, to keep 
next to my heart as long as I live ? " 

She went to the dressing-table, took a pair of 
scissors, and clipped a tress of the long brown 
hair, dose to its roots. 

" Tie something round it — wrap it in paper 
and drop it on the grass." 

With that I scrambled to the ground, as 
noiselessly as I could ; but the bough shook, and 
the scraping of my heels, as I slid down the 
trunk, irritated that infernal little terrier, and 
he net up a renewed yelping. 

*• Be quiet I Roughey — ^be quiet, naughty 
dog r cries weeping Evy. 

*^ Good-bye, my darling," I whisper hurriedly 
under the window, as I hear the stable dog again 
take up the barking — **• if I stay another minute, 
I skall be diacovered.** 

She leant half of her little body out of the 
window, and wrong her hands. 

** Oh I Oamond* don^t go— don*t, dear T 
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" Hush I God bless you I the house is 
aroused ; I must be off!" And I took to my heels. 

And now that I had seen my little darling, 
and had bidden her a long good-bye, my thoughts 
concentrated themselves on my next step. 
What was I to do ? An active life, a life in 
which there should, if possible, be fighting, 
and adventure, and distinction, and certainly no 
desk-work, a career in which I might make a 
a name for myself, while my real one should 
remain for ever unknown, this was what I set 
my heart on. My plan was this. To make the 
best of my way to Portsmouth, and enlist in one 
of the regiments there under orders for foreign 
service. If, for some cause or other, the scheme 
should not answer, then I could go on board a 
man-of-war. In the course of time, Evy and 
Mr. Francis should hear froii me. As to all the 
rest of the world, in the bitterness of my heart, 
I then declared I never wished to hear of my 
mother and brother again. Does this sound 
unnatural ? Let no one pronounce it so, whose 
affections have not been estranged in early 
youth, and who, at eighteen, with a temperament 
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such as mine, has never become possessed of a 
shameful secret which has for ever shattered 
the foundations of his trust. I thought of my 
poor father. I thought how his honourable 
nature would have loathed such an act as this, 
which had set up an impassable barrier between 
mv mother and me ; and I declared that I be- 
longed to Aem, and had no part in her, neither 
would I have lot nor inheritance. 

By day-break I was out of the Forest, and 
crossing the railroad, where it bisects a wild 
district of moorland, I got upon the dusty high- 
road. Here, after climbing a short hill, I came 
to the " Hunter's Inn," and knocked up a som- 
nolent individual, half waiter, half ostler, who 
brought me some bread and cheese and beer. 
I tried vainly to gather information touching 
any recruiting parties that might have been 
that way lately. Foiled in this, I did gain, how- 
ever, an exact knowledge of the distance to 
Southampton, and a time-table of the steamers 
thence to the Isle of Wight. For obvious rea- 
sons I desired to avoid railroads. The first boat 
would enable me to reach Portsmouth, by the 
circuitous route of Cowes and Ryde, early in the 
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day; and this mode of transit I resolved to 
adopt. 

It fell out much as I had planned. My further 
journey was uneventful. A dusty stripling 
slipped on hoard the steamer almost unobserved, 
took his place forward as steerage-passenger, 
and was landed, two hours and a half later, on 
the little pier at Southsea, without recognition ; 
indeed (he was almost mortified to observe) 
without exciting any attention or interest what- 
soever. 

I had learnt from a man on board that the 
— th, which I had constantly heard spoken of 
as one of the crack regiments in the service, 
was quartered in Hilsea Barracks. " They sail 
for India in a few months' time, and are hard 
up, Tm told, for recruits," my informant had 
added. Here was my opportunity. I inquired 
my way to the barracks, and directed my steps 
thither. A corporal at the gate demanded my 
business, and I told him. He eyed me from 
head to foot, said I was " a willowy sort of a 
chap," and called for the sergeant of the guard. 
I knew that heroes ought to have an inherent 
nobility of aspect that betrays their birth ; but, 
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apparently, I ran no such risk. Tall for my 
age, and thin to spareness, by no means well- 
featured, sunburnt, white with dust, and wear- 
ing a pair of old "high-lows," which, in the 
course of my night's march, had broken out in 
more than one place, I think it reflects no dis- 
credit on the corporal's and sergeant's discern- 
ment that they did not detect the gentleman 
in the volunteer who presented himself for en- 
listment. 

I was marched off to the orderly-room, where 
the adjutant, Mr. Eagles, was dictating a letter 
to a clerk. The officer waved his hand to the 
sergeant, to indicate that my very small matter 
of business — to wit, the being enrolled as a sol- 
dier in Her Majesty's service — must stand aside 
until the completion of this important document. 
I listened with some curiosity to the first letter 
" 0. H. M. S." I had ever heard. But I could 
make little of it. The subject, as far as I could 
make out, was pouches ; but then the subject 
was poured out, so to speak, with such a head 
on it that it was difficult to get to it for the 
froth. Such a bewildering mass of "honors," 
past, present, and to come, with, " I am directed 
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by'e," and, ** with reference to's," such involu- 
tions of speech, such a bog of adverbs and pre- 
positions, as rendered it hard to pick one's way 
through to any solid foundation of meaning. 
Mr. Eagles, whose personal appearance I had 
thus ample time to study, was an absurd-look- 
ing young man, with an assumption of military 
ferocity which sat but ill on his receding brow, 
vacuous eyes, and lobster-claw-^like nose. He 
was a good-natured creature, as I afterwards 
found ; but five minutes were enough to show 
me that he was empty as a broken bottle, and 
inordinately vain. He believed himself to be 
an embryo Wellington. His zeal in the service 
was indeed untiring, and he was not a bad 
" drill." In a regiment where rich and indolent 
young men abounded, with but few soldiers at 
heart among them, these qualities had procured 
him the adjutantcy ; and, in spite of some just 
ridicule from both oflScers and men, I must con- 
fess that he filled the duties of his post better 
than any other man in the — th would have 
done. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, having 
completed his missive, he veered round in his 
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chair. He then knit his brows, and pulled down 
the corners of his mouth in a fashion that was 
meant to intimidate the recruit, but which well- 
nigh provoked in me an unseemly fit of 
laughter. 

" Now then, sir, what's your name ?" 
" Jeames Zmith." 

** Smith ? Hm ! Where do you come from ? 
That's a London name." 
" I da come peartly from Darsetshire." 
" Partly ! What do you mean by partly ?" 
" Feather come vrom Darsetshire. Mother — " 
" I don't want to know about your mother, 
sir " (fiercely). " What's your age ?" 
" Risin' nineteen — come next fall." 
'* Next fall ! What does he mean 1 Gad ! 
what a dialect! And what have you been 

doing r 

"A-workin' in the vields, and a-pickin' 
stuones." 

" Humph I You're strong, eh ? And you 
don't drink ?" 

" I likes a zwig o' swipes by-times," said I, 
with my tongue in my cheek ; " but I ain't 
a-given' to drinkin'. I'm sprak with my vists, 
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and can lift a goodish weight; and " 

" There, that'll do. You're glib enough with 
your tongue, youngster. Gad I what a dialect I 
March him off to the surgeon, and report to me 
whether he passes the medical examination 1" 

This little comedy, which was almost an im- 
promptu device of mine to disarm suspicion as 
to my birth or antecedents, had succeeded ad- 
mirably so far. I was as familiar with the 
peasants' dialect as with my own, and had often 
talked it with them. Its assumption on this 
occasion had but one drawback, which I had 
not duly weighed. Nothing less than the 
power of a Burton or a Vambery could enable 
me to act this part consistently, without flaw 
of forgetfulness, day after day, month after 
month. 

That same afternoon, having passed the 
medical examination, 1 was enrolled in Her 
Majesty's service, as a private in the — th. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I HAVE never regretted the step I then took. 
-■• I know that the next few months of ray life, 
trying as they were in many ways, disciplined 
me in some measure, taught me more tolerance 
and self-restraint than I should ever have 
learnt at Beaumanoir. And though to a lad, 
nurtured as I had been, the transition from 
smooth things to rough, from culture to neglect, 
from refinement to brutality, was distasteful 
enough to well-nigh sicken him with his dream 
of " glory," yet this condition of life, like most 
others, had its lesson to teach ; and I learnt 
it, though slowly, and never perhaps very 
perfectly. 

1 got a sound thrashing from a stalwart lance- 
corporal, for being " cheeky," before I had been 
three days in the regiment ; and on the only two 
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occasions when I was placed under arrest, it 
was for " answering" a superior officer. As long 
as I was a recruit, I saw but little of the 
company to which I was attached, but I soon 
left the '* awkward squad" behind me. There 
was small merit in this, as, from the age of ten 
to fifteen, I had been drilled every week by a 
sergeant imported from Dorchester; but as I 
naturally did not communicate this little fact, I 
got more credit than I deserved when I ** passed" 
after a few weeks, while my fellows were still 
at the " goose-step." 

A yet more surprising feat, however — so 
marvellous, indeed, as to be incredible, it now 
appears to me, to anyone of the most ordinary 
acuteness — was the rapidity with which I 
dropped my Dorsetshire dialect, and acquired a 
pure English accent. I found that the men 
paid so little heed to my pronunciation, that I 
gradually slipped back into a natural way of 
talking ; and only when the Adjutant chanced 
to address me, did I, partly from fun, a little 
from dread of detection, resume a slight flavour 
of rustic Dorset, in order to elicit his "Gad! 
what a dialect 1" 
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The men in my company chaffed me about 
my scnipulons cleanliness, and certain habits, 
which, greatly to my annoyance, procured me the 
nick-name of " Gen'leman Smith." They were 
not bad fellows, with a few exceptions (notably, 
a man in the next bed to mine, whom I found 
trying to steal some money from under my pil- 
low at night, and to whom I gave two black eyes 
for his pains, which summary act of justice raised 
me in the estimation of my comrades more than 
the legitimate course of a formal accusation of 
theft would have done). But though I got on 
well enough with them, there were times when 
I suffered from the enforced companionship of 
men whose conversation was too often spiced 
with ribaldry and indecency. I did not pretend 
to be any better than my neighbours, but such 
language was always utterly reptignant to me ; 
and whenever it was used in my presence, I left 
the room, if I possibly could. On one occasion, 
I flew into a passion, and told them they were a 
set of beasts, and only fit to be with hogs, not 
Christians. Of course I was well laughed at for 
my pains; and yet I think there were some 
among them (especially one whom I shall name 
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presently), who respected rae for my boldness. 

Drink was their besetting temptation; but 
notwithstanding my statement to the Adjutant, 
it was a temptation I resisted easily. The al- 
lurements of the fair sex I might have found 
more dangerous, but that my heart was case- 
hardened by the soft brown curl that lay next 
to it ; and that the bold advances of the young 
damsels whom my companions found attractive, 
were repulsive to me. Modesty and gentleness, 
these I always regarded as the first and indis- 
pensable charms in a woman ; without them, 
however much my senses might be captivated, 
my heart could never be touched. 

Comrades, if any of you should ever read 
these lines, will you think that I have done you 
scant justice? The memory of many gene- 
rous actions rises up as I write — how you 
helped one another in sickness ; how you stuck 
to one another in scrapes ; how, whenever a 
married man died, each private in his company 
cheerfully subscribed a day's pay for the widow ; 
and how, with all the little children swarming 
up and down our barrack-stdirs, 1 have often 
seen one of these rough fellows take the tender- 
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est oare of the tiny creatures, carrying them on 
his back, guiding their toddling feet, and giving 
them their earliest instructions as to the sucking 
of lollipops. 

And this brings me to speak of the only man 
with whom I grew to be on any terms of inti- 
macy. Joe Carter was many years my senior, 
and by no means the best character in the com- 
pany. He had twice been made Lance-Corporal, 
by reason of his smartness and soldierly bearing, 
and each time had been reduced to the ranks. 
Drink was his bane — not that he was an habitual 
drunkard ; but every two or three months, the 
devil that was in him got the upper hand, and 
— ^to use his own phrase — he was " overtaken." 
But for this, he would have been a Colour-ser^ 
geant long since, for he was undeniably a better 
soldier, and had far more brains, than most of 
the non-commissioned officers. He was tall, 
with a shrewd grey eye, and a thin-lipped, 
whimsical mouth, from which fell many a sharp 
quaint saying, which evoked a laugh from the 
room. His observation was singularly acute, 
and he spared no one. He lashed ns all round 
with his small thongs of ridicule, and yet no 
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one but blackguards disliked him. In another 
rank of life, I incline to think he would have 
been a consummate dandy ; as it was (mark the 
line that divides the virtue from the weak- 
ness I), he took what is termed " a pride in bis 
appearance." His boots, his belt, his accoutre- 
ments, were always spotless ; he would rub 
away at a piece of brass till it shone like gold ; 
and the regulation two inches of whisker upon 
the otherwise close-shorn face was surmounted 
by a whisp of well-oiled hair, which appeared 
beneath the forage cap, and adorned the temple. 
He was rough, and could use unnecessarily 
strong language when roused, but he had a 
kind heart, and was capable, as I learnt in time, 
of very faithful attachment. But he was not 
married, nor ever likely to marry, for he affect- 
ed to hold the institution of matrimony in abhor- 
rence, and constantly averred that the less men 
had to do with women the better for their wel- 
fare in this world — whatever it might be in the 
next. Yet no one so kind to the little children 
as Joe — the brats that could scarce walk would 
totter up to him, and clutch his forefinger, con- 
scious that there they would find protection-and 
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Hupport ; and the slatternly mother, rushing out 
wildly in the barrack-square, after her offspring, 
would retire, comforted, on seeing it in the cus- 
tody of the stalwart Joe. 

The circumstance that first attracted me 
towards him was a trifle hardly worth record- 
ing, but it was characteristic of the man. 

One night, as we were undressing, he spied 
a sixpence under his bed. 

•* Who's lost sixpence," cries Carter. " Don't 
you all speak at once." 

** I have," says a fellow from the next bed. 

** What's he like?" pursues Joe. "Has he 
got a hole through him t" 

** Yes — that's him," returns the other eagerly. 

** Ah, then Vm sorry ; tliis ain't your'n," saj's 
Jois with a laugh. 

1 observed a recruit, just joined, feeling his 
pockets anxiously. Not without evident trepida- 
tion the lad muttered, ^ It*8 mine — there's a hole 
itt my pocket.** (His ^'kit" bad not yet been 
giv^tt out.) 

Jo^ ev^l the recruit severely. 

**\\^u*r^ » nice chapv a-caming here with 
bol^ ia your pocket, dropping your dirty 
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money about, and tempting fellows to steal. 
But here, catch your sixpence. I see you're 
not lying, like that dirty thief there." 

And so, by Joe's astuteness, the lad regained 
his own. 

How this veteran, of ten years' standing, first 
came to notice and patronize a youngster like 
me, I scarcely know, such alliances being most 
unusual. I believe it began by my contradict- 
ing him, and that led to an argument. Now, 
nothing Joe Carter loved more than an argu- 
ment; but his tongue was recognised as so 
potent a weapon that few cared to encounter 
it. 

"You weren't behind the door when cheek 
was served out," he said, scanning me curious- 
ly. " And as for jaw ! — you'd jaw an ass's hind 
leg off." 

" Lucky you haven't a hind leg," I laughed. 

He seized me — in perfect good-humour — by 
the " scruff" of the neck, held me up, twisted, 
and then dropped me. I was a mere child in 
his powerful grip. From that day forward, I 
know that he liked me, though he certainly never 
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showed it by any increased civility — ^rather the 
contrary. But I could appreciate his grim 
humour; and, on the other hand, he relished my 
fearlessness of speech ; indeed, between us there 
existed what, in another rank of life, would 
have been styled " a sympathy " — though Joe 
would not have understood the term. I was 
the target of his frequent ridicule, and his 
strictures upon me were more severe than upon 
any other young fellow in the company. But 
they were prompted, as I well knew, by the 
interest he felt in my welfare ; and I never re- 
sented them. 

" There ye go, like a goose in the stubble, 
with y'r chin foremost," he cried out, sometimes, 
as I walked across the barrack-square ; and 
again, "Don't ye turn y'r toes out, man, as 
though you were a quad-rilling, nor yet cock 
'em up that fashion. This ain't a boot-inspec- 
tion, and no one wants to see the soles o' y'r 
feet, as 1 knows on." But my want of order 
and neatness was the object of his most sarcastic 
and vehement protest. The sight of my " kit," 
in which shirts and blacking-brushes, socks, 
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pipe-clay, bath-brick, and boots lay tossed in a 
wild pell-mell, stirred his bile. " That's a neat 
knapsack, that is 1 I'd lay him out in the bar- 
rack-square for a model, if I was you 1 You'll 
be a nice chap on the march, with a hump on 
your back like a dromedary." 

Thus did my education, in one important re- 
spect, advance under Private Joseph Carter. 

" When we lay in Waterford," said my new 
friend to me, one day, " there was a young swell 
as wanted me to be his walet. I'm a'most sorry 
I didn't cut the service." 

" Cut the service ? Oh ! Joe, and you such a 
soldier at heart as you are I" 

" I'll tell you what it is, young un, ambition 
and air that is very fine words, but they loses a 
deal o' their meaning [after ten years' service, 
and never a good-conduct stripe." 

"Whose fault is that?" said I, boldly. "If 
you didn't drink " 

" Oh I if we was all angels, we should have a 
fine time of it up aloft, shouldn't we, a-bolster- 
ing of each other with them feather-bed clouds ? 
Oh, yes I But not being angels, unfort'nately, 
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we likes a drop o' drink sometimes. I'll tell ye 
what it is, it'8 just a slavery, and I'd as soou be 
a black-born nigger." 

" Niggers are flogged, Joe." 

" Well, and so are sodgers." 

" And then, think of the honour of serving 
your country I" 

" Oh I the honour be blowed 1" 

'' Well, honour is said to be a bubble," — at 
which Joe laughed. 

The Company was commanded by Captain 
Patterson, a man about whom I need say no- 
thing. With the lieutenant, however, I have 
much to do, both now and hereafter. His name 
was Mr, Arthur Tufton, and he was the nephew 
of a lord (this last fact I did not learn till long 
afterwards). He was tall, blond, and very 
handsome; but there was a charm about his 
voice and manner far beyond the mere graces of 
person. Every private in the Company, I be- 
lieve, consciously, or unconsciously, experienced 
this. When Ensign Andrews inspected their 
kits, the men made faces behind that young 
officer's back ; but I never heard a disrespectful 
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word, or saw a disrespectful look, having the 
Lieutenant for its object. 

How shall I describe him I If I did so as he 
appeared to me during those first months in 
which we came into no close contact with each 
other, I should say he was the most perfect 
gentleman I had ever seen up to that time — 
the embodiment of one of Vandyck's high-bred 
heroes, as I knew them at Wilton, and other 
ancestral houses. But it will be better to indi- 
cate at once such points of his character as I only 
came to learn in the course of time ; they will 
be more fully wrought out in the course oi this 
narrative. 

He possessed the sweetest temper, the kind- 
est heart, and the best judgment — ^in all that 
did not concern himself — of any man I have 
ever known — always excepting my day-tutor, 
Francis. He was the one in the regiment to 
whom all his brother-officers, both old and 
young, confided their troubles, of whatever 
kind. And yet in the conduct of his own affairs, 
he daily showed himself disastrously unwise. 
He was a confirmed gambler. It was the one 
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baneful gift which apparently the malevolent 
fairy had thrown in, when so many graces had 
been showered on him at his birth. He sat up 
till daybreak, night after night, playing at 
chicken-hazard or blind-hookey — apparently un- 
moved whether he lost or won; and always 
on parade the next morning, looking fresher 
than any one. He was often " hard up ;" yet 
he always paid his debts of honour punctually ; 
and men wondered how he got on. It is true 
he was not extravagant. Barring this disas- 
trous passion, he had no expensive vices. He 
absolutely shunned society ; no arguments 
availed to induce him to accept any invitation ; 
and the common report was that he studiously 
avoided women of all sorts. He used laughing- 
ly to say that his violin was his wife — she 
would never grow old, nor would she prove 
untrue to him ; he preferred her to any garrison 
dame or damsel. He was, in truth, devoted to 
his instrument, and, hour after hour, when his 
brother-officers were " killing time " by flirting 
with the girls at the pastrycook's, he was 
far away in a world of his own, with Bach 
and Scarlatti. Never, till darkness came on, 
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did his evil genius take possession of him. 

I had been in the service about three months, 
when the Lieutenant sent to speak to me one 
morning. His servant, as I knew, had been 
ordered back to the ranks the previous night 
for drunkenness ; but I was far from being 
prepared for the offer which was about to be 
made to me. 

He was playing the violin as I entered. He 
did not lay it down, but leant against the 
mantelpiece, and transferring the instrument to 
his right hand, rested it against his thigh as he 
spoke. The quiet grace and mastery of the 
attitude were in harmony with his manner as 
he said, 

" You are a smart, active young fellow — are 
you inclined to be my servant ?" 

I was so taken aback, that I stared vacantly 
for a moment. At last I blurted out, 

" No, sir." 

Mr. Tufton smiled. 

" Why not ?" 

"Because I don't want to stick in the ranks 
all my life, sir — I want to rise." 

" Oh I you are ambitious, are you ? Well, 
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that is a very good thing. But your being my 
servant for a few months shall not stand in the 
way of your promotion. In March the regiment 
is under orders for foreign service, and I shall 
be left at home with the dep6t. You will cer- 
tainly not be made lance-corporal before then. 
If you behave well, and are steady, your having 
served me shall be no drawback to you." 

"I know nothing of service, sir; and should 
make a bad servant," said I, colouring. 

He eyed me curiously. 

" Not worse than another, I suppose. What 
did you do before you enlisted f " 

" Nothing." 

"But you write a good hand, and have re- 
ceived some education, I should fancy. Would 
you like to be in the orderly-room?" 

"Oh! no, sir, I couldn't bear desk-work — 
that's why I enlisted." 

"You will have no desk-work as my ser- 
vant." 

I was silent. 

" May I think over it, sir?" I said at last. 

" Yes," said the Lieutenant, taking the violin 
again in his left hand, and putting himself into 
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playing position ; ** but come back in an hour, 
Smith, and tell me that it's all right. You 
won't regret your decision." 

I went out on the ramparts and sat down on 
a bit of wall overlooking the sea, and asked my- 
self what I should do I My pride kicked against 
becoming any man*s servant; that was the 
truth. This was not the dream of glory I had 
before my eyes when I enlisted. But had the 
reality, so far, corresponded to the dream ? And 
what immediate prospect was there of any hard 
fighting, and of my winning my spurs by 
personal prowess ? I had taken part in some 
hot, dusty, field-days on Southsea Common, it 
is true, but the commanding officer had failed to 
be struck with my claims to distinction on these 
occasions ; except once, indeed, when he hoUo'd 
out to Captain Patterson to inquire who ^ that 
lubber" was, who was sloping arms when he 
ought to be carrying them! We were going 
on foreign service in six months' time ; but there 
happened to be peace all over the world just 
then, and I could hardly expect that a little war 
would be got up, especially for my own gratifi- 
cation. I must go on with a routine of daily 
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duty, which I began secretly to confess to my- 
self was very wearisome, in company with a set 
of men with whom I. had few, if any, ideas in 
common; and, as the Lieutenant had pointed 
out, there could be no change or amelioration in 
this order of things, for some time to come. 
On the other hand, if I pocketed my pride, and 
became Lieutenant Tufton's servant, 1 should 
be relieved from a constant companionship 
which was irksome to me, and at least breathe 
the atmosphere of a gentleman and a man of 
refinement. And if he should really interest 
himself in my advancement, I could not doubt 
that his good offices would prove very valuable 
to me. These mixed motives led to my decision. 
I returned within the hour, and told Mr. Tufton 
that I would be his servant. 

" If you don't keep your master's things no 
better nor y'r own, you II make a nice servant I" 
said Joe, when he heard of it. 

"I'm going to turn over a new leaf," I 
said. 

«UmI The old un's pretty blotty. I 
wouldn't take something to wear a pair of boots 
o' your cleaning." 
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" What bothers me," said I, affecting to ignore 
this last disparaging remark, " is about getting 
on. I'm afraid it mayn't be so quick. Can a 
chap have leave to marry when he's a full 
corporal, Joe ?" 

" Marry ! " said Private Carter, opening his 
eyes wide, " why, you young jackanapes, what 
the Dickens do you mean ? You ain't a-thiuk- 
ing o' marrying ?" 

" Of coarse I am. I think every fellow ought 
to marry, as soon as he can — and it's a beastly 
shame having rules in the army to prevent it." 

" Oh ! I'd write to the Horse-guards if I was 
you. Marry, indeed ! I'll tell you what it is. 
A woman's like a millnBtone hanged round a 
fellow's neck. He may as well drown hisself at 
once. The world 'd be a deal better without 
women at all, that's my belief." 

"And I think life wouldn't be worth having 
without them ; and I can tell you, Joe, that I 
mean to marry as soon as ever — " here I stopped, 
and turned away, deeming it more prudent not 
to commit myself further. 

" I'd wait till I was a general, if I was you," 
cried Joe, sarcastically. 
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I had no reason to repent of my decision. 
The advantages which I had looked to in enter- 
ing Mr. Tufton's service were not illusory. My 
duties were light, and I had much more time to 
myself in which to read and write. Finding 
that I preferred books to the attractions of the 
Canteen, the Lieutenant lent me Napier's " Pe- 
ninsular War," " The Life of Wellington," and 
other books of military life which were new to 
me. I became every day more attached to him, 
and though, as I gradually learnt the passion 
which was the bane of his life, my respect may 
have diminished, my interest in him only in- 
creased. 

And this, for some unexplained reason, seem- 
ed to be reciprocal. He often talked to me, and 
asked my opinion upon various matters (appear- 
ing to be amused by my straightforward 
answers, and always evincing considerable 
curiosity as to my past life), in a way very dif- 
ferent from that in which the other officers 
spoke to their servants. But then Arthur 
Tufton was as unlike his brother-officers as I 
was unlike other servants. Whenever I happen- 
ed to hear any of these gentlemen's conver- 
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sations, which I often did, I was struck with 
the contrast. I do not know what the afmy 
may be now ; at the time I speak of it was not 
a school of self-culture: and Tufton was the 
only man who read anything beyond a novel, or 
had any aspirations towards the better things 
which were out of reach. 

I am wrong. Mr. Eagles, the Adjutant, be- 
lieved that he had such aspirations — nay, more, 
that he had attainments of a deep and varied 
kind, which he lost no opportunity of airing. 
The tongue of the ancient Greek or the modern 
Frank, it was all one to him, and very astound- 
ing things were spoken in their name. The 
chronicle of his good sayings in the regiment 
would have filled a book ; but while his sallies 
were greeted by derisive shouts from every 
young Ensign, fresh from the schools, Tufton, 
one of the few men who could always have set 
him right, never did more than smile good- 
naturedly, and say, " Bravo I Bird." 

I remember on one occasion the Adjutant's 
standing at Tufton's window, which overlooked 
part of the town, and drawing down the corners 
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of his mouth with a ruminating air, as he ex- 
claimed, 

"This always reminds me of a favourite 
passage in Homer : Oi ttoXKoc^ or * many a well- 
inhabited city 1' " 

I was putting away my master's clothes at 
the moment, and was seized with such an un- 

■ 

accountable fit of laughter that Mr. Tufton, and 
two officers who were present, though they were 
laughing themselves, could not fail to observe 
it. I instantly left the room, but from the ad- 
joining closet, where I kept Mr. Tuf ton's things, 
I heard him exclaim, 

" Really, Bird, "yo^ mustn't indulge in classi- 
cal quotation before Smith. I suspect he knows 
more Greek than either of us ; and you'll teach 
him to be disrespectful." 

" Greek, indeed I A Dorsetshire lout like 
thatl You spoil him, Tufton — destruction of 
discipline. With one's servant, as — as Shake- 
spere says, one's communications should be * yea 
and nay.' " 

"That's in Macbeth, isn't it?" said Tufton, 
demurely. 

" Yes. Don't you know it ? There's nothing 
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like Shakespere — bo true, yon know — eb ? As 
to that very qneer fish yonVe chosen as a ser- 
vant, Tufton, I don't like his look; 1 didn't 
from the first —I told yon so. Cheeky — de- 
cidedly cheeky, and low — very low — qnite one 
of the eanair 

" That would account for his being a queer 
fishr 

" Gad 1 what a dialect ! Talk of education, 
when a man talks like that I" 

"My dear Bird, he was chaffing you. He 
can talk better English than most men in the 
regiment. In short, far from being what you 

suppose, I believe that he is But never 

mind what my private belief is ; he isn't a fool, 
depend on it, nor a knave either." 

Mr. Eagles received this with an expression 
of profound pity for his friend's delusion ; but I, 
while pleased that Mr. Tufton should " stick up" 
for me, was by no means so well-satisfied to 
perceive that he had some suspicion of my real 
condition. After that 1 made no more displays 
of my slender erudition when he addressed me. 

An instance of his kindness, which tended to 
endear the Lieutenant to me, may here be cited. 
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Not may weeks after I had become his ser- 
vant, I caught a feverish attack, which sent me 
to the hospital. Our Scotch surgeon, who ex- 
amined me, said there was " na tellin' rightly 
hoo it might turn out with the lad. Aiblins it 
might be a putrid fever ; for, ye see," — turning 
to Tufton, who stood by — " whan the wind's f 
the east, as it's bin this week past, the smell of 
the offal from the butcher's shop is eneugh to 
breed any pestilence. Ha' ye any disagreeable 
sensation, my mon, just i' the peet of your 
stomach t" 

I couldn't say that I had. 

"Any teengling of the ears, or deezziness of 
sight?" 

No, I had nothing of the sort. 

" Umph I But ye have a queer sensation 
running all down y'r leembs, to y'r toes, 
maybe I" 

Still I could not confess to the desired sen- 
sationSn The surgeon stared at me, and 
whistled softly. He was accustomed to find 
raw recruits who felt as they were directed. 
He did not well know what to make of me. I 
told him I had a sore throat, and head- 
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ache, and felt hot and thirsty — nothing more. 

" Bad seemptoms," said the surgeon, shaking 
his head at Tufton. " Ye'd better keep clear o' 
the lad for a bit ; maybe there's infection. Best 
be on the safe side, eh 1" Then to me, " Weel, 
my lad, Til give ye something that'll soon set 
ye to rights ; but ye'U have to bide here for a 
few days." 

The " something," which was powerfiil, dark, 
and indescribably nasty — a compound of sweet 
and salt, hot and bitter — did not work so rapid 
a cure as I could have wished. I lay there for 
several days, really ill, and with " seemptoms " 
which evidently caused both surgeons some 
anxiety as to whether they might not be pro- 
monitory of an infectious fever. But the Lieu- 
tenant, through it all, visited me daily, unde- 
terred by warnings of the risk he ran. He 
brought me books and papers ; and the interest 
he took in my recovery had its reward in my 
gratitude. 

I had now been nearly five months in the 
regiment, and I had not written to Evy. This 
was by far the sorest trial I had to bear, for of 
course I could hear nothing of her unless I 
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wrote. But I had the resolution to resist 
writing, for two reasons. If I entrusted her 
with my secret, the keeping it would render her 
miserable, and entail endless duplicity with her 
mother ; and then there was the great risk that 
Mrs. Hamleigh might open the letter, or that 
the postmark would, betray me. I would fain 
have communicated with my best friend, 
Francis ; but he had probably left Beaumanoir, 
and my letter might fall into other hands ; or, 
if still an inmate there, might he not look 
upon it as his duty to reveal what I confided 
to him? It was now near Christmas. In 
March the regiment would sail for India. On 
the eve of embarkation I would write to both 
Francis and Evy, but not till then. 

I still indulged in visions of a splendid future, 
for which I should be behoven to none but my- 
self; but a little— just a little — of the gilding 
had begun to be rubbed off. It is the blessed 
property of youth, however, to be dauntless 
and buoyant. Hope is his dominion ; the sceptre 
falls from his hand too soon, but as long as that 
hand is powerful to grasp it, his kingdom is a 
golden one, his power omnipotent. 
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The bitterness of my feeling against my 
mother and brother continued unabated. When 
I thought of that nefarious tranaaotion to whioh 
I had been witness, my blood boiled again. I 
could make no allowances for my mother, and 
as to Raymond, I held him as equally implicated, 
and responsible for my mother's deed, which 
was manifestly unjust, I felt I would rather be 
the lowest of the privates around me than my 
brother, with his stolen wealth. And in my 
very darkest hour£i, when the prospect of be- 
coming 'field^marshal appeared somewhat re- 
mote, and the company of my associates un- 
usually irksome, I never ouce wished myself 
back at Beaumanoir, never once regretted that 
I had cut myself adrift from my kith and 
kin. 

It may be as well to state here, as it will 
simplify my narrative, what I subsequently 
learnt of the steps that had been taken to trace 
me, and how it came about that they had 
hitherto failed, Portsmouth, being so near us, 
would have been one of the first places the de- 
tectives would have searched, had it not been 
that my mother and everyone else was con- 

k2 
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vinced that I was on the other side of the At- 
lantic. It so happened that a few days before 
I ran away I had been reading a book upon 
California, and had openly expressed a great 
desire to go there, declaring that the adven- 
turous life at the gold-diggings was just what 
I should like. It was discovered that I had 
taken a railway-ticket to Southampton, and, by 
a curious coincidence, a large steamer, over- 
crowded with passengers of all classes, sailed 
from the docks, early the following morning, for 
San Francisco. On inquiry, it was stated that a 
young man answering to my description (descrip- 
tions always do answer in such cases) had gone on 
board at the very last moment, without other 
luggage than a small bundle, and had entered 
himself in the books as a steerage-passenger. 
Of course, after that, no doubt any longer 
existed as to my destination, and all further 
inquiry in England was deemed useless. Even 
Mr. Francis seems to have accepted the hypo- 
thesis as proved. And the fact is that, had I 
known of the steamer, it is probable I might 
have followed this very course. As it was, they 
telegraphed to meet the steamer on its arrival ; 
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but naturally there was an interval of nearly 
two months before the answer arrived, declaring 
the non -identity of the unknown passenger with 
Osmund Penruddocke. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THERE was a Jew who used to frequent the 
officers' quarters with jeweby. I hated 
this fellow. He was always hanging about, 
bland, obsequious, and persistent in pressing 
his paste and pinchbeck upon the youngsters 
who were green enough to be "done," and 
who, when their purses were empty, in some 
cases, sold themselves to this devil in promis* 
sory notes. On Mr. Tufton's staircase, and just 
opposite his room, lived one of these vain and 
silly young gentlemen, whose powers of resist- 
ance were feeble when pearl studs and turquoise 
pins were set before him, and who, consequent- 
ly, was an easy prey to Mr. Josephs. Until this 
Ensign was sucked dry, I saw that the Jew 
would never leave him quiet. He tried several 
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times to get into Mr. Tufton's room, but met 
with a stout and uncivil resistance from me; 
and when, during my absence, he did effect an 
entry, with but small encouragement from my 
master. His long yellow face, however, with its 
unwholesome teeth and slobbery under-lip, still 
disfigured the doorway, the staircase, or the 
landing, almost daily. It would have interfered 
with the liberty of the subject to have expelled 
him from barracks, unless the feeling against 
him had been unanimous ; but I often wondered 
that the Colonel did not do so. 

I have spoken of a watch, as being the only 
thing of value I had brought away with me 
from Beaumanoir, because it had been my ' 
father's, and he had left it to me. No one 
knew of its existence, so far as I was aware, but 
Joe Carter. I wore the chain round my neck, 
but under my shirt, so that it could not possibly 
be seen. The only occasions on which I took it 
off were when we went to bathing parade. As 
our clothes were then left on the beach, it was 
safer — at least, I thought so — ^inside an old 
chest, which Mr. Tufton gave me for my brushew 
and cleaning things, and which I kept in the 
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closet adjoining his room. This closet had a 
separate door upon the staircase. 

One day, upon opening this chest (which had 
no lock) on my return from bathing parade, I 
found the watch gone. I had the key of the 
outer door in my pocket, and Mr. Tufton was in 
his room, scraping away at his violin like mad. 
I ran in to him, with my face all a-flame. 

"Sir!" I cried out, "they have taken my 
watch 1" 

" What do you mean, Smith I" He remained 
with his bow suspended. 

" That my watch, which I left in the chest 
there, has been stolen since I was out. Have 
you left your room, sir t" 

"No — yes, by-the-by, I went over to the 
band-master's for five minutes to get a piece of 
music, and I remember leaving my door un- 
locked; but no one can have come in here. 
You surely are mistaken as to having left your 
watch there 1" 

" I am not mistaken, sir. I put the watch in- 
side the chest an hour ago — ^the last thing be- 
fore I went on parade." 

He smiled incredulously. 
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" Who do you think would come into my 
room, and take your watch ? All my studs and 
pins are on the table, and untouched, you see." 

He spoke very kindly, as he always did ; but 
I saw that he thought, from my excited man- 
ner, that I was either drunk or under some de- 
lusion. It tended in some measure to calm me. 
I remained silent for a moment, then said : 

" You may believe me, or not, sir, but what I 
say is true. My watch, which I valued more 
than anything in the world, is gone." 

" Who knew of your having a watch ? I 
never saw you with it." 

" I wore it under my shirt. It never left me 
except when I went to bathe. Some fellow 
may have seen it; 'but I was always careful to 
hide it. " 

"Well, this concerns me as much as you, 
Smith ; and I will see that immediate steps — " 

fie seized his forage-cap, and was leaving the 
room, when I called out, 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but would you mind 
asking Mr. Baikes," (that was the name of the 
ensign who lived opposite), "if Mr. Josephs 
has been with him this morning ? I oughtn't to 
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suspect him, or anyone, I suppose, without 
some reason ; but I can't help it." 

"By Jove I 1 remember now meeting the 
fellow as I was crossing the square to the 
bandmaster's. But Mr. Raikes is gone to Byde 
for the day, I know; he couldn't have been 
with him." 

"But he may have tried to find him, sir? and 
having seen you out, and knowing that we were 
all out, he may have walked in here. He 
wouldn't touch your things, but he'd take mine. 
And I remember now that the door was ajar one 
day, when I was winding my watch, and I saw 
him look in." 

** Go at once to the guard-house, and see if 
he has passed out of the barracks." 

I went, and as good — or ill — luck would 
have it, within twenty yards of the guard-room 
I came upon the scoundrel himself, skulking 
along as fast as his flat feet would shuffle, with 
his iniquitous black pack slung over his shoulder. 
He had been waylaid, as 1 afterwards learnt, by 
a party of subalterns, who detained him, sorely 
against Mr. Josephs' inclination, no doubt, 
while they turned over his wares. 
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The fellow grew livid as he saw me runuing 
towards him. Of course I ought to have told 
him of my loss, and to have politely requested 
him to submit to being searched ; but my blood 
was up, and I was in no humour to temporize. 
I seized him as a terrier does a rat, by the 
throat, and shook him. 

" So, you infernal rascal, you thought you 
would get oflF with my watch, did you ?" 

" Help I — ^y — help 1 '^ bellowed the choking 
Josephs. 

With a sudden movement of my knee, I 
doubled him back, and brought him flat on the 
gravel. The sergeant, followed by two or 
three of the guard, ran out. 

" Hallo I what the devil are you about there, 
Smith r' 

" The Jew has stolen my watch, that's all." 

" It'sh not true, Mr. Sergeant. Take him off 
me, take him off me ! I defy him to prove it I" 

Hereupon, Mr. Eagles, who happened to be 
in the barrack-yard, came up, and at once 
placed me under arrest for assaulting a civilian. 

" Stole your watch ? How do you know he 
stole your watch, sir ? Did you see him ?" 
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I was constrained to say that I did not, but 
that I believed firmly my watch was in his 
possession. 

" Believe, sir 1 — ^believe I — what is believing ? 
Is that a reason for assaulting a noxious man " 
(he meant innocuous, I suppose ; but the epithet 
was happUy chosen) « in this disgraceful way!" 

I really doubt whether Josephs would have 
been subjected to any search at all, but for the 
intervention of my master, who appeared in the 
guard-room at this moment. At his earnest 
representation, a policeman was sent for; but 
before his arrival, Mr. Josephs, with an audacity 
which completely dumbfounded me, oflFered to 
empty his pockets, to unroll his shining pack of 
jewelry, to be stripped to the skin, if the 
"gentlemensh" thought fit. 

" It will not be the first time, Josephs," said 
a young ensign, present. " Do you remember 
how they tarred and feathered you at Weedon 
for cheating!" 

" It ish falsh, Mr. Clark. I give you my word, 

BUT 

" Your word I Come, turn out your pockets," 
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cried a chorus of Mr. Josephs' patrons, who now, 
in his hour of trial, seemed but too well dis- 
posed to abandon him. 

The very first thing he produced from his 
waistcoat pocket wafl my watch. 

« That's it I" I shouted. " Give it to me ?" 

" Stop a bit," said Mr. Eagles, with a judicial 
air, drawing down the corners of his mouth 
more than ever. " Describe it first ; and let us 
hear what you have got to say, Mr. Josephs. 
Did you appropriate this private's watch, or did 
you not ? And if so, is this the watch ? That 
is the legal question." 

" This, his watch ! Holy Moshesh 1 Why, I 
had it from the maker, and paid for it my own 
shelf. Let him write down the maker's name, 
and the number of the watch, Mishter Eaglish. 
fla ? Let him do it, if he can I Let him shay 
how many diamonds there are in it. Haf 
Why, Gentlemensh, ish it likely that a private 
could have such a watch ash thish ? It cosht 
me, in the trade, gentlemensh, thirty-five pounds 
of my own money. Mishter Tufton, you are 
an honourable gentlemans, though you are not a 
friend of mine." 
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** I shouldn't be an honourable gentleman if 
I were," observed my Lieutenant quietly. 

" You are againsht me, shir, I well know that ; 
but let me ashk you one question. Have you 
ever seen thish watch in your servant'sh 
possession? Can you shwear to it? Hat 
Who hash ever sheen it ? Who can shwear to 
itt Ha? Let me describe it, and let him 
describe it. It ish for him to prove that it ish 
his, I think in law— ha?" 

I was paralysed. The man, who was an 
adept in rascality, had ascertained and foreseen 
some things, and, nicely balancing the proba- 
bilities, had boldly hazarded others, in laying his 
plans. What be had ascertained was that no 
servant, and, as far as he could tell, no one in 
the regiment, had ever had the watch in his 
hand. What he had foreseen was that, even if 
he had been misinformed, no one but myself was , 
likely to be able to swear to its identity. And 
as regarded myself, in what he had hazarded, 
the event proved his justification. I knew no 
more the number of the watch than I did the 
number of thefts this rascal had committed; 
and as to the diamonds it contained, I was 
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equally ignorant ; for having no mechanical turn, 
I had never pulled the works about, as many 
boys would. I stood there silent, with crimson 
face and clenched hands, wishing that the days 
of ordeal by single combat were not over, that 
I might prove the justice of my cause upon Mr. 
Josephs' head. 

" Come, Smith," crowed forth our gallinadous 
Adjutant, with all the truculent air of a lord 
of the dunghill, " what have you got to say 
to that, sir, eh ? And stand at attention, sir — 
don't fidget about like thatl Come, sir, of 
course if the watch is yours you know the 
number ?" 

"Til be blessed if I know the number of 
mine," muttered Ensign Clark. 

" I don't know the number, sir, nor how many 
diamonds it has. I think the maker is Dent, 
and I can describe a particular mark on the 
watch." 

'^He thinksh, gentlemenshi It ish a good 
shot I Dent ish the firsht maker, therefore he 
gueshes Dent." 

'* Silence 1 Mr. Josephs. The maker is Dent. 
So far, so good. Now, Smith, describe the par- 
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ticnlar mark on the watch I hold in m j hancL 
And yon, Hr. Josepha, write down the nnmber 
on this bit of paper." 

^ Will yon be good enongh first to ask him 
sir," said I, after a moment's panse, and striving 
very hard to speak calmly, ^ whether there is a 
scratch of any kind npon the inner case — ^near 
the key-hole r 

Mr. Josephs eyed me keenly. 

**AhI Thish fellow wash at my shoulder 
yesterday when I set my watch by the barrack- 
clock, — I remember — ^andhemnsht'ave seen the 
scratch, gentlemensh — ^a scratch made by the 
key slipping from the hole." 

^ And I say there is no snch scratch, sir. I 
polished the inner case yesterday, " I cried 
triumphantly. 

" Bravo, Smith!" murmured Mr. Tufton, when 
the examination of the watch had proved the 
correctness of my assertion. But Mr. Josephs, 
though caught in the net which I had laid for him, 
was in no wise daunted. 

** Gentlemensh, thish ish childsh play. I took 
the shcratchesh out myself, I remember. But 
what'sh that, gentlemensh ? Let him shay 'ow 
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he come by shuch a watch. If it wash hish, 'e 
could prove that he come by it honestly, I 
suppose. Ha ?" 

The fact is, I have no doubt Mr. Joseph 
thought I had stolen the watch myself, and 
consequently counted upon my silence, or my 
confiision, in any such contingency as had now 
arisen. And it would seem as if he had not 
altogether miscalculated. 

" Well, now, Smith," said Mr. Eagles, with 
his severest inflection, " what have you got to 
say to that ? Stand at attention, sir, and don't 
prevaricate with your feet in that way. If this 
watch is yours, how did it come into your 
possession. And remember, now, what you say 
I shall take down, so mind you stick to the 
same story." 

" I'm not in the habit of telling Ues, sir," I 
replied, firing up, " but I decline answering that 
question. The watch is mine, and I don't see 
that it's anybody's business how I came by it." 

"Hold your tongue, sirl I have a great 
mind to put you under arrest for insolence. By- 
the-bye, you are under arrest ! I forgot. Jove ! 

VOL. I. L ' 
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a pretty pass things are come to when a private 
dares to talk in this way I" 

« I didn't mean to be disrespectful, sir. How 
I came by the watch is just this, it was left me 
by — someone who is dead." 

"Write that down," said the adjutant, 
swooping, in an aquiline manner, with the fore- 
finger of his right claw upon an orderly-room 
clerk. 

" A very likely shtory 1" grinned Mr. Josephs. 

And hereupon a strange thing came to pass. 

The door of the guard-room had been block- 
ed by a crowd of my brother-soldiers, curious to 
learn the particulars of *'the row between 
gen'leman Smith and that 'ere Jew." And at 
this juncture I heard a sharp voice at my elbow 
exclaim, 

" I'll take my Davy the watch is Smith's." 

The adjutant turned fiercely round. 

" Who spoke t Private Joseph Carter, what 
do you know about this case? You say it's 
Smith's, do you I Are you ready to swear, sir ? 
Your * Davy ' is nothing. Damme, sir, do you 
know the nature of an oath t" 

" They bain't all of a kind, sir. You just 
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said un," returned Joe, with the utmost gravity, 
saluting as he spoke. " Smith is my pal, and I 
know his watch — that's all." 

" How do you know it ? Come, let us hear 
how you know it." (A terrible frown, and the 
corners of the mouth well down.) 

**I see it in his hand a few days after he 
'listed. I took partic'lar notice, 'cause I thought 
it queer as a young chap should have such a 
watch — there ain't another like it in the regi- 
ment; and I says to him, says I, ' That's a pretty 
ticker o' yours.' * Yes,' says, he, * it was giv' 
me by my grandmother, as is dead and gone.' 
' Poor old 'oman,' says I ; * well, Td be speery 
about it, if I was you, for there's a sight o' bad 
characters about.' After that he kep' it mostly 
out o' sight ; but I'll swear to him." 

" Don't believe him, gentlemensh 1 They are 
in league together I" bellowed Mr. Josephs. 
" He is lying — he is lying I" 

** I'll punch your " — I spare the reader the ex- 
pletive — " head, if you say that again," observ- 
ed Private Carter, looking uncommonly as if he 
was in earnest. 

l2 
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*< Silence, sir I The case is a mysterious 
one/' added Mr. Eagles, biting the end of his 
pen, with his head on one side, and a sapient 
lack-lustre stare of his round eye, reminding one 
of a meditative parrot. " I repeat, the case is a 
mysterious one." 

" Not the least to me," said my Lieutenant, 
promptly. "A witness has come forward for 
Smith. As the theft was committed in my 
room, I shall take the case now into my own 
hand, and prosecute Mr. Josephs myself." 

" Prosecute Mr. Josephs yourself?" 

" Yes. He shall have an opportunity of prov- 
ing his right tp the watch in a court of law. 
Let him produce his witness. If he bought it 
of Dent, there can't be any difficulty in proving 
it. Here's a policeman. I give this man in 
charge for stealing my servant's watch, and run 
the risk of an action for false imprisonment if it 
turns out I am wrong." 

And in spite of Mr. Josephs' turbulent re- 
monstrance, alternately threatening and appeal- 
ing against the cruel injustice that was being 
done to him, he was marched off, and, much to 
my chagrin my watch, also, to await, in the 
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safe keeping of the law, the final decision of the 
case. 

" And now, Eagles," said Mr. Tufton, " I hope 
you will oblige me by releasing Smith. He was 
very wrong, as I am sure he feels, in assaulting 
that Jew ; but if it should prove, as I have very 
little doubt, that the watch is Smith's, you will 
acknowledge that the provocation was strong. 
Smith, tell the adjutant you are sorry for hav- 
ing attacked the Jew as you did." 

I couldn't have said it if my life had de- 
pended on it ; but I managed, after a moment's 
hesitation, to get out, 

"I know it was very wrong, sir, but I 
couldn't help it." 

" Couldn't help it, sir I Don't talk to me of 
* couldn't help it !' Soldiers must learn to help 
doing wrong — or they must be taught, sir — must 
be taught." 

At this moment a resemblance to Minerva's 
favourite bird seemed to preponderate in the ad- 
jutant's physiognomy — so wise, so virtuous, and 
so vacant ; with a certain ruffled look, which it 
needed all Tufton's tact and gentleness to 
smoothe. 
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Five minutes later I was released, and fol- 
lowed my master to his room. 

" Shut the door," he said at once, " and listen 
• to what I have to say. This matter can be 
settled at once if you will trust me ; if not, it is 
possible that, by some device of that Jew's, you 
may, after all, lose your watch. I am sure you 
came honestly by it. Tell me the person's 
name who, you say, left it you, and I will write 
by this post to Dent, and see if his books can 
prove it's being sold to that person." 

^' I will trust you, sir," I said, without hesi- 
tation ; " but I would rather lose the watch 
than that the name should get into the police 
reports — be made generally known. The 
watch was bought by the late Mr. Penrud- 
docke, of Beaumanoir, Dorset, who left it to 
me. 
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CHAPTER X. 

rpHE Lieutenant said nothing, but stared at me 
^ for a minute or two from head to foot; 
then walked to the table, and took up a news- 
paper. As I thought that he had had enough 
of the subject, and was minded that I should 
not continue it, I busied myself in laying out 
his clothes for mess ; and then I took his sword 
and accoutrements into the adjoining closet to 
clean. He left the room quickly, but in about 
twenty minutes' time returned, and called to 
me. " Read that," he said. And doubling down 
the advertisement sheet of the Timesi he pointed 
to a paragraph in the second column. It ran as 
follows : — 

" One hundred pounds reward. Missing since 
the 29th of August, a young gentleman, aged 
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eighteen ; about five feet, eleven inches in 
height; with rather light brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a sunburnt complexion. Was last seen at 

the R Station, Dorset, on the night of the 

29th of August. Is supposed to have emigrated, 
or to have taken a passage on board a merchant- 
man from Southampton, about the 30th of 
August. Was dressed in a dark-grey shooting- 
suit and ' wide-awake ' hat. His linen was 
marked with the name of Penruddocke. Had a 
few pounds in his pocket ; and a gold watch, 
maker's name, Dent. Any person giving such 
information to Messrs. Canker and Slay, Fetter 
Lane, as shall lead to the discovery of the miss- 
ing gentleman, will receive the above reward." 

I read it to the end, looked up, and met the 
Lieutenant's eyes fixed on me. 

" You won't split, sir?" I murmured. 

" It is not a question of my splitting, Smith. 
This advertisement has been in the paper every 
dav for the last three weeks — I wonder the 
description did not strike me before. It will 
now be sure to strike some one else. ' Gentle- 
tleman Smith,' and his gold watch, are at this 
moment the general topic in every ban'ack- 
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room, and at the sergeant's mess, where they 
read the Times regularly. Some one sees this, 
and remembers that you enlisted about the day 
named ; you answer to the description given ; 
and you have a gold watch. I suppose you cut 
the name out of your shirt — it is time that the 
name of Penruddocke was what revealed your 
secret to me ; but, even without this, it does not 
require much acuteness to put the two and two 
together necessary to identify you; and the 
reward offered will sharpen some one's wits, 
you may be sure. Now, what are you going to 
do ? I must inform the Colonel, who is now in 
London. Shall I ask him to communicate with 
your friends ? I know nothing, of course, of 
your reasons for leaving home ; but youngsters 
often get into scrapes which they think irre- 
deemable at the time, and " 

" I got into no scrape, Mr. Tufton ; and my 
reasons for leaving home and enlisting are as 
strong now as on the night I ran away. I can't 
explain them ; but I won't go back. No one 
shall make me. I want to be independent. 
They can't drive me from the regiment, Mr. 
Tufton, can they !" 
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** N — no— not exactly ; but if this comes to 
be a matter of common gossip, your position 
here will be very disagreeable. Can't you come 
to some compromise with your friends I Get 
them to send you out to India." 

"I don't want them to do anything for me," 
I said doggedly. " I won't take any of their 
money. I will make my own fortune, and a 
name for myself, or I will die in the attempt 1" 

" That sounds very fine and heroic, my good 
fellow, but there are plenty of other young 
soldiers just as ambitious as you, who have been 
gnawing their hearts out in the army for years 
past. In peace-time, how are you to make 
yourself a name ? If you are a model of all the 
military virtues, it is possible that in five-and- 
twenty years' time you may have a commission 
given you — and then you will be just at the 
point from which you might be starting now, if 
you chose. This is a lamentable mistake of 
yours, depend on it. You are bom a gentle- 
man, and you have no right to throw away that 
advantage, without a fair prospect of doing as 
well for yourself by going to the very bottom 
of the ladder. You quarrelled with some of 
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your people ? Well, what does that signify ? 
Let us imagine that you are all in the right, and 
they all in the wrong (which very seldom 
happens). You are not vindictive, I am sure ; 
your friends are evidently most anxious about 
you, and if, as is now certain, they trace you, 
how much better it will be to allow them to 
purchase you a commission than to resist all 
their efforts at a reconciliation, and go on, as a 
private, leading a life which must be galling 
to any one accustomed to associate with gentle- 
men." 

" I am much obliged to you for all you have 
said, Mr. Tufton, but it doesn't change me a bit. 
I can't argue the matter, without telling things 
which it is impossible I should name. No one 
but myself knows my reason for leaving home. 
I had no quarrel, 1 was not badly treated by 
anyone. I went simply because it was im- 
possible I should stay; and the same reason 
will prevent my ever returning. And now, Mr. 
Tufton, you must do what you think best. I 
suppose, from what you say, there is no doubt 
they will find me out, and I shall give them the 
same answer I give you. I should avoid all 
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communication with my family, if I could. If it 
is forced on me, they shall find that what I have 
done I mean to stick to." 

I said this with a decision which I hoped 
would carry conviction to the Lieutenant's 
mind. I was afraid he would look on me as a 
silly boy, who having committed a masquerading 
folly, as a piece of bombast, would seize, or at 
least be talked into accepting, the first oppor- 
tunity that arose of recovering his lost position. 
Whether any such idea, in a mitigated form, 
did yet linger in his mind, I know not. He 
merely said he thought it would be his duty to 
write to the Colonel ; and then added, 

" Of course, Penruddocke, I cannot let you 
go on acting as my servant ; unless, indeed, for 
the next day or two, you should prefer being 
away from your company's barrack-room as 
much as possible." 

I told him that I did prefer it ; and thus the 
matter rested. I went to the barrack-room 
straightway, nevertheless, to thank my friend, 
Joe Carter, for coming to my aid. 

" But you shouldn't have said that about my 
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grandmother, Joe, because you know it wasn't 
true," I added. 

" If I've no bigger score that iliat to tot up on 
the black board by-and-by, I reckon I can 
square it," he responded. 

Although fully prepared for the struggle 
which must follow my discovery — a struggle 
of which I never, for a moment, questioned 
the issue — I was ill at ease all day. 'V^Tiat steps 
would my mother take t Would she come here 
and make " a scene?" No, that was unlike her. 
She would send emissaries to treat with me; 
she would write and remonstrate ; but would 
she demand the reason of my flight? I felt 
pretty sure not ; I felt pretty sure that she must 
guess the cause, following immediately as it did 
that disgraceful event which nothing now could 
ever undo — even supposing that Raymond had 
remained silent as to my urgent remonstrance 
(which I thought more than probable). But 
supposing she did demand my reason, what 
then? Was I to tax her directly with her 
crime? Call it moral cowardice, or by what 
name you will, I shrank from this. I had been 
brought up to revere her; and I felt that I could 
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not bring myself to drag down the image from 
its shrine, and bespatter it with mud. I could not 
trust myself to speak to her on this subject, for 
if I did so, words must be spoken which it wer© 
better that no child should use towards a 
parent. 

I thought much of my poor father that day — 
of how he had worshipped her, and of those last 
words to me, whereby he had commended her 
to my especial care, seeing that Ray had so 
little of the quality that makes a man helpful 
in great straits. And there, in the niche where 
my father and the common consent of the 
world had placed her, she had remained all these 
years, too far removed from our common joys and 
troubles,, perhaps, to feel much sympathy with 
us, but all the more looked up to as the incarna- 
tion of purity on earth. Alas I and it was come 
to this. 

" Well," I said to myself, after arguing the 
question of what line of conduct I must now 
adopt, "it may be wrong, but as all remon- 
strance with my mother would be worse than 
useless, and as I never could denounce her, I 
must remain silent. I will never have part or 
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parcel in the inheritance so unrighteously ob- 
tained. No power on earth shall make me re- 
turn to my old home. But, for the rest, I must 
leave it in God's hands to redress this wrong 
by some other instrument than me." 

In this frame of mind I passed a sleepless 
night. The next morning Mr. Josephs — of 
whom I need say little more, for I soon forgot 
him and the affair of the watch altogether — 
was brought up before a magistrate, and my 
deposition, with Joe Carter's, having been 
taken, the Jew was committed to prison, to 
await his trial at the next assizes. 

I was in the Lieutenant's room that night, 
putting away his things after he had gone to 
mess, when I heard a heavy step ascend the 
stairs, and then followed the resonant knock of 
an umbrella-handle on the door. I opened it, 
and a tall figure in an Inverness cape stood be- 
fore me. 

*'Is this Mr. Tufton's quarter? God bless 
my soul I Why, Osmund 1" 

It was my uncle, Levison Rich. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

fPHE first thing he did was to burst into an 
-*- uncontrollable fit of laughter. I felt rather 
nettled, and was not soothed by observing that 
it was the spectacle of me — a Penruddocke, 
and his nephew — in undress livery, which thus 
tickled my uncle's fancy. 

« Gad I I didn't expect this 1 This is the 
finest sight I ever saw I Jove ! what would 
your mother say — eh 1 — if she saw you ? 'Pon 
( my soul, this is the best joke I So you've taken 

I to the plush, Osmund, my boy 1 Well, when 

I they wrote to me that you had enlisted, I ex- 

pected to find you shouldering ' brown Bess,' 
but I did not expect to find you acting as 
*Jeamesr Seriously, what can have induced 
you, my dear boy, to make such a young ass of 
yourself?" 
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"I am not going to give my reasons to any- 
one for doing what I have done, Uncle Levison. 
Of course you, and everyone else, will think me 
a fool. I can't help that. You will find I am 
not to be laughed out of it." 

" Well, let us sit down (I suppose you. may 
sit down in your master's room, eh, Osmund ?), 
and talk over this. It is a deuced cold night, 
and they don't give one any foot-warmers on 
this line. Can you get me a glass of sherry and 
a biscuit?" 

While I ran into the mess-house next door, 
my uncle took off his "Inverness," drew an 
arm-chair near the fire, and proceeded, upon his 
usual principle, to make himself as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit. He was in no 
way moved, or disconcerted, or perplexed, at 
finding his nephew far from penitent or abashed, 
and at the prospect of a stout resistance to his 
overtures, for which my reception had prepared 
him. 

** Well, now, my boy," he said, after tossing 
off half a tumbler of sherry, and as he wriggled 
some inches further into the soft cushion of the 
arm-chair, "tell me all about it. How came 

VOL. T. M 
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you to take this extraordinary fancy of running 
away from home ? What the deuce was it all 
about 1 No human being knows." 
" I never meant them to know." 
" Well, but come, you'll tell me ? You had a 
reason, of course. We always used to be very 
good friends, you know, Osmund. Any row 
with your mother-ehr 

" No, I had no row." Then, after a moment's 
pause, "I could not be happy at home any 
longer. Ray and I were always diflferent ; he 
suited my mother, and I suited my father. 
After his death, no one wanted me any more." 

My uncle lit his cigar at the candle before he 
replied. 

"That is sentimental rubbish. * Suiting 1' — 
what the deuce does it signify whether you and 
Ray suit ? You can live in the same house toge- 
ther, I suppose I And as to no one wanting you, 
your mother wants you, of course, or she would 
not have sent half round the world after you, 
and advertised and offered rewards for news of 
you for the last five months. It is such deuced 
bad taste, my dear boy, making an esclandre of 
this kind, and all for nothing! God knows 
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what people have not been imagining — every 
kind of absurdity — to account for your disappear- 
ance. You were in love with that child, Eve- 
lyn Hamleigh, and your mother has separated 
you ; you had discovered a flirtation between 
your mother and Francis (just conceive such a 
thing I), and had had a violent scene with her 
about him 1 There's no limit to people's invent- 
ive powers in such a case. The only thing now 
is for you to return home, and let the thing be 
regarded as a boyish freak, and forgotten, if 
possible ; though that is easier said than done." 

" I shall never return to Beaumanoir. I mean 
to stick to soldiering." 

He took the cigar from his mouth, and actu- 
ally sat up in his chair. 

" You are joking I — ^you must be I" 

" No, I'm quite serious. I mean to be inde- 
pendent." 

" But you are independent. You've a small 
fortune of your own, and " 

*' I don't mean to claim a farthing of it. In- 
deed, nothing should induce me to do so. I'll 
work for my own bread, and, if I can, distin- 
guish myself ^" 

m2 
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" Distinguish yourself? — ^bosh, my dear boy 1 
How is a private to distinguish himself I Indeed, 
for the matter of that, how is anyone to distin- 
guish himself in the present day, unless by a 
fluke ? Distinction, according to your young 
and enthusiastic ideas, is a thing of the past. 
The only distinction is money now-a-days, and 
the more money you have, the more distinguish- 
ed you are. As to this idea of yours, you are 
only fit for a strait waistcoat, if you attempt 
to carry it out. Give up your fortune I — give 
up teing a gentleman I — * to earn your bread !' 
— ^you must be raving mad 1 Fve a mind to ask 
the doctor to see you. But I can't believe it. 
There's some concession — something you want 
them to do for you — eh ? — and you're trying to 
drive a bargain; to bully your mother into 
granting it — eh ? Come, tell us what it is." 

•* I want nothing done for me. Believe me 
or not, as you will ; but I am honest in telling 
you that I mean to stick to the life Fve chosen. 
I know it will be slow work rising, but I don't 
mind that. You see I am not clever enough to 
be an artizan, or anything of that kind ; but I am 
strong, and have got some pluck, I hope, and 
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can rough it. I think I shall be made lance- 
corporal when the regiment sails in March." 

My uncle drank oflF another tumbler of 
sherry. He got up, sat down, fidgeted in his 
chair, stroked his finely-waxed moustache ; he 
was at his wits' end, I saw, as to what he 
should say next. At last an idea occurred to 
him. 

"Can you answer one plain question? If 
you are so in love with the army, why on earth 
should you object to a commission in the 
Guards ? Your name has been down for one, 
as you know, for the last three years. And if 
there is ever another European war, you would 
have a chance of distinction, for they will send 
the Guards, to a dead certainty, while this 
regiment will probably be stewing about the 
Colonies, without seeing a shot fired. As to the 
purchase of your commissions," he added, with 
a certain irritation of manner which I could not 
account for at the time, " you know that they 
are provided for by the strange provisions of 
that precious will, which " 

^' It is no use talking to me of wills. Uncle 
Levison. I tell you once for all, I am resolved 
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not to touch a farthing of the family money. I 
shall never have a commission till I win one for 
myself. Every man on the Continent works his 
way up from the ranks, and it would be much 
better if they did so in England." 

**OhI you are going to reform the British 
Army, are you ? You used to be a sensible boy, 
Osmund. What the deuce has come to you, to 
talk such stuff ? But I've said all I can. If you 
are so confoundedly obstinate, and have got so 
enamoured of the society of low blackguards 
that you prefer it to living with gentlemen, 
nothing that anyone can say will have any 
effect, I suppose. Your mother must try what 
she can do ; but if she can make head or tail out 
of your reasons for persisting in this suicidal 
conduct, Jove 1 it's more than 1 can." 

He sat there some time longer, and finished 
the bottle of sherry, going over the same ground 
again and again, in spite of the declaration that 
his powers of oratory were exhausted. At last 
** Tattoo" sounded, and I said I must leave him. 
He begged me to go and find Mr. Tufton, and 
tell that officer that Colonel Levison Rich would 
like to see him« He seemed in two minds as to 
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whether he would shake hands with me ; but 
his kind nature conquering his irritation, he 
walked after me to the door, and put his hand 
on my shoulder : 

" YouVe a provoking young ass, and I hope 
you may yet be brought to hear reason ; but if 
you aren't, remember, whenever you begin to 
repent of your obstinacy, as you assuredly will, 
that you write to me, if you don't like writing 
to your mother." 

With that he turned back to the fire-place, 
and I went off to find the Lieutenant. What 
passed between them I never knew, though I 
could guess tolerably well. Mr. Tufton never 
alluded to the subject ; and in this he showed 
his tact. 

The morning's post brought a letter from my 
mother, which it is useless to produce here. It 
was a beautiful specimen of caligraphy, as all 
her letters were ; elevated in its sentiments, 
refined in its expression, — a faultless production 
altogether, but which moved me no whit as I 
read it. The tone was that of a wounded but 
forgiving parent, opening her arms to the 
prodigal son. (She was ignorant, of course, of 
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the result of her brother's interview with me.) 
I repKed briefly ; declaring it to be my intention 
to abide by the step I had taken. And there- 
with, I hoped (and almost brought myself to 
believe) that the efforts of my family to change 
my resolution would cease. 

That day passed, and the greater part of the 
next. I pictured to myself my mother's cold, 
indignant surprise when the post brought my 
reply. My uncle had prepared her in some 
measure for it, of course ; (he told me he should 
go straight to Beaumanoir from Portsmouth), 
but she would be incredulous, I felt sure, as to 
my continued obstinacy, after I had read her 
letter. Then there would be consultation, sur- 
mise, and probably very bitter invective ; it 
would be understood that I must henceforward 
be looked upon as a black sheep, to be spoken 
of with a sigh and a shake of the head, and to 
be given over to a reprobate mind, until such 
time as it pleased God to work in me repent- 
ance and amendment. I knew the kind of 
thing so well I 

I was walking down the High Street that 
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same afternoon, towards dusk, when a hand was 
laid upon my arm, and turning, I found myself 
face to face with Mr. Francis, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T FORGOT everything for the moment in the 
-■- pleasure of seeing the man I loved and rev- 
erenced more than anyone on earth. 

" We cannot talk here, my dear Osmund — 
let UB ask for a room in this coffee-house," and 
he turned into one hard by. As I followed 
him, my pleasurable surprise yielded to the recol- 
lection of why and how it had come to pass 
that he was here. I steeled myself for what I 
foresaw would be a far harder fight than the en- 
counter with my uncle, and sat down opposite 
to my grave, gentle-voiced tutor, in the dingiest 
of little parlours, feeling — I confess it — a certain 
trepidation with which neither Colonel nor any 
other officer in Her Majesty's — th regiment had 
ever inspired me. There was a rickety table, 
whereon they set some tea and a single candle. 
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I sat on one side, he on the other. He shaded 
his eyes with his hand, and began almost im- 
mediately thus : 

" You think you know what brings me here, 
Osmund ? To persuade you to return home ? 
You are wrong. I told Lady Rachel, when I 
left Beaumanoir to-day, that I had a hope of 
getting you to change your present course of 
life — but none of bringing you back with me." 

He paused; and I stared at him, open mouthed. 

" I must speak to you without reserve this 
evening, on a certain matter. Otherwise my 
coming here would be fruitless. I am the only 
human being, Osmund, who knows why you left 
homer 

He leant forward, and looked me straight in 
the face. 

I started as if I had been shot. 

" Never mind. The secret is safe with me. I 
should never think myself justified, as the 
trusted friend of the family, in betraying what an 
accident revealed. Why do I tell you this 
now ? No hint of it has ever passed my lips, 
or will ever do so again. But I want you to 
know that I thoroughly realize the condition ot 
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mind under which you took this step, and fully 
understand the reasons for your refusing to 
return home, I even sympathise with them, to 
a certain extent. To anyone with a very high 
sense of honour, the position is not only painful, 
but difiScult/' 

"Your own mother I Think of that, Mr. 
Francis — your own mother! If it had been 
anything else but that^ I'd have spoken out the 
truth, and shamed the devil." 

He did not notice my impetuous interruption, 
but repeated, 

" The position is not only painful, but diffi- 
cult. You will take no part of the money you 
believe to be diverted from its rightful owner, 
and so you cut yourself adrift — is not that it I" 

" It is." 

" So far I understand. I say nothing, then, 
about your returning home. But you are aware 
that you have a small independent fortune ? By 
what process of reasoning have you decided that 
you are bound to give this up, and with it your 
social position f " 

" Why, what my father left me was not his to 
leave ! He would have been the last man to 
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have kept a property he didn't believe was 
honestly his. I won't touch a penny of it 1" 

" But surely you know that there is money 
from an altogether different source, left you by 
your mother's uncle, General Rich? This is 
rightfully yours, and has nothing to do with the 
Penruddocke property." 

I looked at him incredulously. 

•* No, I do not know it." 

** I assure you it .is so. The General died 
when you were a child. He left you ten thou- 
sand pounds, in the hands of two trustees, Lord 
Berbrooke and Mr. Humphrey Penruddocke, for 
whom he had a great esteem. If, as he hoped, 
you should feel disposed to follow his footsteps, 
and enter the Guards, he left a further sum for 
the purchase of your commissions. If, on the 
other hand, you showed no disposition for the 
army, the money was to go to one of your 
cousins." 

" This, then, is what my uncle began about 
yesterday. I couldn't make head or tail of 
what he meant; but the subject seemed to annoy 
him, and I cut it short, for I thought he referred 
to my father's will." 
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"No wonder the subject of General Rich's 
will is not a pleasant one to your uncle Levison. 
It was always supposed the General would 
make him his heir, I am told ; but Colonel Rich's 
extravagance wore out the old gentleman's 
patience. After paying his debts several times, 
he would have nothing more to say to him." 

" Well, I never was told of this, Mr. Francis. 
My mother, certainly, once or twice said some- 
thing to me about going into the Guards, and 
told me that my name was down for a commis- 
sion, but I didn't much fancy a London life, 
and I said so. I knew nothing of the General's 
having left me any money." 

** You were well provided for by your father ; 
and Lady Rachel wisely refrained from telling 
you of this additional fortune, fearing it might 
prevent your entering some profession. But 
now that you know the real state of the case, 
your course seems to me to be clear, unless you 
object to soldiering." 

" On the contray — ^it is the only career for 
which I think I am fit." 

" Then you should certainly accept the com- 
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mission in the Guards. Surely you can have 
no valid objection to that !" 

I hesitated. 

" I had rather it was in the line." 
' " Perhaps so ; but General Rich's legacy de- 
pends on your entering this particular branch of 
the service. It was a whim of the old man's ;. 
and as your career in life is thus materially for- 
warded, it would be folly to reject it. You can 
exchgmge into the line at some future time." 

"And how am I to avoid going to Beau- 
manoir, or taking any Penruddocke money, with- 
out entering into explanations with my mother?" 

" I think no explanation will be necessary ; but 
of course you will have to say that you believe 
John Penruddocke to be the rightful owner of 
the estate, and that consequently nothing will 
induce you to take any of the proceeds of it. If 
Lady Rachel guesses the truth, she will be 
silent, or, at least, the pressure on you will soon 
cease. The world will regard you as insane, 
but so they regarded your great-uncle, when he 
espoused his half-brother's cause so warmly 
The trustees of General Rich's will will not 
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refuse to make a suitable allowance for your 
maintenance until you are of age." 

I yielded finally to his arguments, having 
nothing further to urge in opposition to them. 

" Of course Fve no wish to go on living in a 
soldier's barrack-room if I can take my place 
at the officers' mess, honestly, without doing any 
other fellow injustice. But the Penruddocke 
money — I'd sooner starve than take a penny 
of it 1 And now, Mr. Francis, please tell me 
about Evy." 

"I've only seen Miss Hamleigh twice since 
you were away. She struck me as much chang- 
ed — shot suddenly out of the child into the 
young lady. She asked me, with tears in her 
eyes, iwhat I thought had become of you. I 
said I thought you were in America, but that I 
felt sure we should hear of you before very 
long — you could not leave those you loved in 
ignorance of your fate .No one will rejoice more 
than Miss Hamleigh at your return to us, Os- 
mund." 

" I didn't dare write — for her mother often 
opens her letters." 

" And why did you not write to me ?" 
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" In the first place, I didn't know you were 
still at Beanmanoir. Then I couldn't tell you 
the truths you see, Mr. Francis, and I didn't 
know that you knew all — and I was afraid of 
being traced by the post-mark. But I'd have 
given anything to have opened my heart to you 
all this time." 

" Well, you have caused me a great deal of 
anxiety, and I cannot say how thankful I am to 
see you, ray boy, here, safe and sound. I am no 
longer actually living at Beaumanoir, but have 
been very busy, in London and elsewhere, pro- 
secuting the search for you. Lady Rachel did 
not wish me to accept any of the ^osts I have 
had offered me, as tutor to young men going 
abroad, hoping, from day to day, that you would 
return ; and," he added, smiling, " paying me the 
compliment to say I had more influence with 
you than anyone." 

" There she was right 1" I exclaimed. 

" It was because I knew that, my boy, that I 
consented to remain nominally a member of 
your mother's household, against some of my 
inclinations. I, too, have had my trials in this 
affair — have had to do violence to my conscience ; 

VOL. I. N 
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and it was only by holding rigidly to the princi- 
ple that a man, placed as I am, has no right to 
see or know anything that goes on around him, 
that I have restrained myself. And now, sit 
down and write to yonr mother." 

" What am I to say ? I wrote and utterly re- 
jected her offers. I wish you'd see her. Tell 
her what you like, provided / haven't to enter 
into explanations with her. Shall I write to 
Uncle Levison ?" 

" Very well. I will take the up-mail train, 
and see your uncle early to-morrow, before re- 
turning to Beaumanoir. I think I can explain 
matters there, without your writing." 

I called for a sheet of paper, and wrote a 
short letter to Colonel Rich. Then I wrung 
dear old Francis's hand. We paid our score, 
and parted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

/^VER the next half year I shall not linger 
^ long. What befell me may be told in few 
words. My discharge was purchased, and I bade 
farewell to the — th Regiment. During the few 
months I had served in its ranks, I had bought 
an amount of experience which the same num- 
ber of years spent at Beaumanoir would not 
have given me ; a certain insight into character^ 
that " knowledge of the world," as it is called^ 
(though I had but a rough block of men, none 
of the artificial sculptures of society, to study )„ 
which is sometimes — not always — 'gained at 
public schools and colleges. Thus I have never 
regretted my training as a private* I learnt 
subjection, reticence, punctuality, I came a 
green-horn — I went away a man ; not a wise 
one, by any means, as this veracious history will 
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only too clearly show, but yet possessing that 
which I found useful to me in my future deal- 
ings with my fellow-men. Lieutenant Tufton 
shook my hand cordially at parting, and said he 
hoped we should meet again. 

" I shall never have such another servant," 
said he, laughing. 

"Nor I another such master 1" I replied. 

Mr. Eagles blossomed out into smiles when 
I went to the orderly-room, and gave me a 
liberal allowance of wholesome advice, which 
I am afraid I treated with the ingratitude 
such donations usually meet with. He ended 
by asserting that he had maintained, all along, 
that I was a *' boy of family " — for which state- 
ment may Heaven forgive him ! 

"And so y're a nob!" said Joe, eyeing me 
curiously from head to foot, as though he had 
never before fully embraced the details of my 
person. The news had spread through the 
baiTack-yard, and had cheated some interest. 
"Well," added my friend, as he held out a 
horny but perfectly clean band, "I always 
thought there was summut queer about ye." 

"Never mind, Joe, my heart's in the right 
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place — that's the chief thing, ain't it ? I'm sorry 
to say good-bye. After all, I'd rather rise from 
the ranks by my merits than be a ready-made 
swell." 

" Hum 1" said Joe, dryly. " Yon'd ha' had to 
live to a great age fust — a'most as long as that 
old gent in the Bible. Good-bye, lad. I'd like 
to be going with ye — for one thing is cock-sure 
— I shall never rise, and I'm pretty nigh sick o' 
soldiering." 

Thus it was that Joe and I parted. 

Mr. Francis returned for me the third day 
after our interview in the public-house. His 
calculations had not been at fault. In that in- 
terval he had managed to arrange all ; to make 
such a representation to my mother as inclined 
her to submit to the only conditions upon which 
I would consent to be dragged out of the mire, 
namely, that I should never be urged to return 
• to Beaumanoir, or to take the fortune left me by 
my father. How Mr. Francis accomplished this 
delicate and difficult task, I never inquired ; but 
that it was done with consummate tact I felt 
sure, for my decision met with neither remon- 
strance nor question. 
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He told my trastees as much as was neces- 
sary, and 'no more, in order to obtain an advance 
upon General Rich's legacy, which would cover 
all expenses during my residence at the ^' cram- 
mer's," where I went direct from Portsmouth. 
He lived at Wimbledon, and as Mr. Francis now 
settled himself in London, taking a temporary 
engagement as daily tutor to the sons of a 
Catholic nobleman, I saw him constantly for 
some months to come. Not a week passed but 
he came down to Wimbledon, and many a de- 
lightful walk we had — hours I look back upon 
still with the keenest pleasure. He was the only 
person in the world to whom I felt I could open 
my heart. If I had any trouble I confided it to 
him, and in his fatherly counsel I never failed 
to find a true broad-sighted wisdom. 

My mother came to town in the course of the 
season, and I saw her several times. I looked 
forward to the first meeting with dread, I con- 
fess ; but I found her beautiful, and unmoved as 
ever. She did not allude to the past, nor did I, 
and the interview passed off as calmly as though 
I had left Beaumanoir the week before. She 
told me she had come in order to use all her 
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personal influence with certain authorities to 
get me appointed out of my turn, and she was 
hopeful of my having the second vacancy which 
occurred. She then inquired where I wished to 
pass the vacation, which was at hand. I replied 
that I had a great desire to go abroad, where I 
had never been, and that I thought a trip to Hol- 
land and Belgium would not be very expensive, 
and would occupy the time pleasantly as well as 
profitably. She was pleased to say she thought 
it a wise scheme ; but my belief is that, at 
that moment, if I had proposed a six weeks' trip 
to Kamschatka, she would have offered no op- 
position. My mother was a woman who knew 
when and how to resist ; but she also knew how 
to yield to " the logic of facts." 

I wrote constantly to Evelyn, and received 
dear little letters from her in reply, everyone of 
which I still have, docketed and tied together, 
in the furthest recesses of my desk. And I am 
tempted, as much by the desire to show some- 
thing of my darling's character, and her feelings 
towards me at this time, as because it describes 
with a few simple touches the attitude of vari- 
ous members of our family, to give here one 
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letter out of this small and, to me, precious 
packet : 

^* Beaumanoir, June 28th. 

"Dearest Osmund, 

" How kind of you to remember my 
birthday ! I got the little locket this morning, 
and prize it more than all my other beautiful 
presents. Lady Rachel gave me a string of 
small pearls; and Ray, the British Encyclopaddia, 
in three big volumes. It was very kind of him, 
but I have no shelf in my room at home big 
enough for them, I am afraid. Mamma gave me 
a very pretty dress, and says, now that I am 
sixteen, I may have it made quite, quite long. 

" We came here three days ago. I suppose I 
ought not to say so, but it is very dull without 
you. However, it is something to know where 
you are. Last Winter it was so wretched here, 
never even hearing your name mentioned. Lady 
Rachel says you are working very hard. She 
tells us, too, that you are very much grown, and 
that the photograph does not do you justice. 
For my part, I am sure it does not, though I 
have not seen you for nearly a year. I am 
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grown too — mamma says * terribly ' — for I can- 
not wear any of my old Summer frocks. Do 
you remember tearing my lilac one, in lifting 
me through that hedge last June? I walk- 
ed there yesterday. They have put a great 
ugly pailing there. Poor old Rover and I go 
about together. He attaches himself to me, 
recollecting, I fancy, that I was generally his 
dear master's companion. 

" There was a school-feast yesterday ; and a 
tenant's dance in the evening. Mr. Putney 
made a beautiful speech about Lady Rachel. 
Ray replied to it, and said how happy he was 
to see the tenantry gathered round him, after 
the attempts that had been made to deprive 
him of the property. Then there was a great 
deal of shouting, and the volunteers struck up 
*The fine old English gentleman.' Mamma 
cried, and I felt very choky ; but I thought how 
you would have laughed at me, and have called 
my tears some rude name, so I was determined 
not to show them. Bill Strutt was there. He 
asked me * when the young master was a-comin' 
whuome? We wants un badly.' I should 
like to have shaken him by the hand, but I did 
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not dare. A terrible piece of news has reached 
the village. Those two brothers, the Houds- 
fields, who went to America last Autumn, have 
been killed by the blowing up of some mine. 
Is it not shocking ? Though you never liked 
them, I am sure you will be horrified. Lady 
Rachel felt it very much. She said nothing, 
when Mr. Putney told us, but sat down, and I 
saw how pale she turned. Mamma, who went 
to her room afterwards, found she was quite 
upset. I am afraid Mr. Putney will preach a 
sermon about it to-morrow. It is so terrible 
when he preaches about death and hell, and so 
on. When are you coming home, dearest 
Osmund? I hope you will enjoy Holland. I 
wish I was going. But I shall never leave 
home, I suppose, except to come here. I do so 
want to have wings, and fly away sometimes 1 
I used not to feel that ; it has come on me of 
late, and it is very wrong, I know. Write 
soon, dear, dear Osmund, to 

" Your afifectionate cousin, 
" Evelyn Hamleigh." 

The news of the two flounsfields' death did 
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affect me more than my little Evelyn could 
foresee. But for my mother's having sent 
them across the seas, with the wages of sin, those 
men would, humanly speaking, have been alive 
now. How strangely Providence seemed to 
play into her hands I How all things seemed 
to work together towards the spccess of her 
scheme 1 These fellows, her only agents, re- 
moved by death, no other witnesses could ever 
rise up against her ; for of Mr. Francis I felt as 
sure as I did of myself. As I thought over it, I 
was tempted to say in my heart, " Can there be 
a God who permits the innocent to be punished, 
now and again, and who helps to hide the sins of 
the guilty ?" 

I had hoped that Mr. Francis might have ac- 
companied me abroad ; but he had promised to 
go to Ireland with the lads whom he was 
teaching ; and there, as it turned out, he re- 
mained. I did not see my best friend again for 
more than a year. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TN August, I sailed from London for Antwerp. 
-*• It was a glorious day, and the steamer was 
crowded. I could scarcely find a seat on deck ; 
but, as I glanced round, my fellow-passengers 
presented no very salient or attractive features. 
There was the conventional tourist-family, 
bound for the Rhine, the elders armed with 
Macintoshes and "Murrays," the juniors with 
Bath-buns, in preparation for the voyage. 
There was a party of spinsters, six in number, 
of various ages, from thirty upwards, headed by 
one more militant and adventurous than the 
rest, whom I saw, in my mind's eye, disputing 
the hotel bills every morning, and urging her 
weaker sisters to renewed exertion in an effort 
to reach the summit of the Righi— for this com- 
pany of discreet maidens were journeying to 
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Switzerland, I found. There were gouty men 
for Wiesbaden, and gay widows for Homburg, 
a large admixture of shabby-genteel people, 
-whose exact social position it was difficult to 
guess (or why they were crossing the channel 
— was it business, or pleasure ? for they looked 
profoundly indifferent to everything), and a 
small sprinkling of Germans. I passed my ob- 
servations on these groups — among which, no 
doubt, was many a far better man than myself 
— with all the impudence of nineteen, and was 
sitting down to read my railway-novel, when, 
three minutes before the plank was withdrawn, 
a lady came on board with two servants, caus- 
ing some commotion on the crowded deck by 
the influx of dressing-cases, bags, plaids, &c. 
Her luggage, consisting of some huge, foreign- 
looking trunks, was pitched on board ; the cab- 
men and porters, who were battling with the 
courier for the extraction of more shillings, 
were hustled on shore, the ladder was hauled 
up, the paddle-wheels began to move, and we 
were under way. 

The lady looked piteously round ; there was 
not even a camp-stool disengaged ; the courier 
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was abaft, seeing after the luggage ; the maid, 
like a beast of burden, under the weight of her 
mistress's possessions, stood there, patient and 
incapable. There was no help for it ; I rose, and 
offered the comfortable nook which I had just 
secured. She thanked me, in the purest Eng- 
lish, but with a slight foreign accent ; and the 
manner in which she accepted my offer had a 
certain self-possessed grace which stamped her 
at once as a high-bred woman. But it had a 
charm, over and above this, which it is difficult 
to describe. Whether it lay in the voice or in 
the smile, or in something which was not exact- 
ly one or the other, I cannot tell. I know that 
I scarcely thought her good-looking then (at an 
age when good looks go for so much I), and that, 
even when I knew her better, it was only at 
times she appeared so to me. But this fascina- 
tion of manner arrested my interest at once. I 
got a stool, in the course of time, not very far 
off, and whenever I looked up from my book, 
my eyes turned naturally towards the lady in 
dust colour, and I watched her for some minutes, 
until I was detected, when I buried myself again 
in the pages of " Eugene Aram." She had pulled 
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off her gloves, and was knitting, while she read, 
at the same time, a foreign-looking book, which 
lay open on her lap. Let me describe her, as 
she sat there. 

She was near thirty, I believe, at this time. 
Her face was a little worn, and any bloom the 
complexion had ever had was gone. The hair 
was light and abundant, but not very beautiful 
in colour. It sprung from its roots in those 
wilfiil lines that indicate force of character, and 
all its waves, being drawn back over the ears, 
were knotted together in what looked like a 
nest of tawny serpents under her little brown 
hat. The eyes were very expressive; dark 
with shadows at one time, fall of brilliant lights 
at another, so that I never knew what colour 
they were. The nose was irregular in shape, 
and yet when one came to know the face, one 
would not willingly have exchanged it for a more 
classic model ; mobility, energy, and passion, it 
certainly indicated these, and there was Sijimsse 
in the curve of the nostril, which was chiefly no- 
ticeable when she was about to smile. At such 
times the mouth was charming ; the lips, some- 
what too thin, perhaps, opening freely over the 
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^^bitest and most even teeth in the world. The 
jaw was a little angular, but the chin, with its 
fine upward turn, and little cleft, so full of cha- 
racter, would have been pronounced by a sculp- 
tor perfect — the only perfect part of that face. 
And it was this which was most visible now, 
the brow and eyes being shaded by her hat. 
She was above the middle height, and her 
figure seemed round and graceful under its 
loose travelling dress. The only ornament she 
wore, of any kind, was a large sapphire on her 
finger, which, I observed, guarded a wedding- 
ring ; everything about her, down to the plain 
collar and cuffs, was as simple as possible. 

There was a move by-and-by, of such an im- 
petuous character that it might almost be styled 
a charge, down to dinner. The courier, a very 
pleasant-looking fellow, came up to the lady, 
and urged her descending to this repast. She 
seemed reluctant to leave her seat, but the man 
did not give in. With that freedom, unmixed with 
impudence, which belongs to most foreign ser- 
vants, he continued pressing the point. I could 
guess, though I could not hear, all he said, and 
in the end he prevailed. She rose, laid down 
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her book and knitting, and left her maid to 
mount guard over them. I slipped down the 
stairs after her ; the tables seemed crammed : 
there was a Babel of tongues, a cloud of sa- 
voury steam, a clashing of knives, as though 
some Scythian war-dance was going on — and 
in all this hideous confusion I saw no seat for 
my fair friend. She stood there for a moment, 
looking bewildered, and a little disgusted, and 
was about to retire, when a functionary, napkin 
in hand, plunged forward, crying out, 

" Stop, ma'am 1 FU put seats for you and the 
gentleman 'ere, at the side-table." 

She turned to see who her companion in exile 
was, and a smile touched her lips. We sat 
down. 

" I am afraid I crowd you. There isn't room 
* for two. I will wait " 

" Pray don't move. I have plenty of room. 
It would be too bad, after turning you out of 
your seat on deck, if I turned you out of it 
below too." 

She smiled charmingly as she said this, and, 
on the strength of it, I went on — 

" I was rewarded by seeing you make yourr 
VOL. I. 
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self SO comfortable there. May I ask how you 
manage to read and work at the same time ?" 

** All we Germans do that. Yes, I was very 
comfortable, and it is dreadfaUy close down 
here. I regret having come." 

I didn't like that speech quite so much ; but 
she was not thinking of me, and I could not feel 
offended. 

" But now you have come down, you will eat 
something ? May I give you some of this beef? 
It's awfully good." 

" No, thank you. When I was your age, I 
thought most things * awfully good ;' now I am 
more difficult, I am afraid — at least, I have not 
the same appetite." 

" Mine, do you know, has never failed me 
yet, and I've been tried as much as most fel- 
lows," 1 added, with an air which made my * 
companion smile. 

" Really I You look the picture of heath and 
activity — as if nothing could ever have gone 
amiss with you." 

" Ah 1 you don't know " then, with a burst 

of irrepressible confidence, " you wouldn't think 
now that I had enlisted once as a private, and 
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that for six months no one knew what had be- 
come of me V* 

She looked round at me with an expression 
half of interest, half of amusement. 

" And did no compunction of conscience inter- 
fere with your appetite all that time t" 

** No, I had no compunctions." 

" Then you cannot have a mother 1" 

" Yes, I have." 

" And you could leave her without tidings of 
you all that time 1 You must be a very hard 
character — ^yet your look belies it. I think you 
are imposing on me." 

" I assure you, I am not. My mother doesn't 
care much for me. I have an elder brother, who 
is considered perfect, you see — and I am not 
wanted at home." 

"And have you no sisters? Is there no one 
else at home you care about f " 

" No — that's to say, I have a little cousin, 
who lives there a good deal. I am very fond of 
her. She is the only relation I care much about 
— I might say, the only person in the world, ex- 
cept my old tutor." 

What prompted me to make these revelations 

o2 
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to an utter stranger ? It is difficult to me to 
understand now, yet then it seemed quite natu- 
ral at the time. 

" And this little cousin — ^you were so cruel 
as not even to let her know where you were ?" 

** Well, yes — I couldn't help that, because her 
mother opens her letters." 

"And was she very unhappy all the time?" 

" Well, I hope — " here I coloured, and stam- 
mered — " I mean 1 think she was. But it is all 
right now, you know." 

" Oh I it is all right, is it ? She is of a very 
forgiving disposition, then! I should not so 
easily pardon anyone I loved, who behaved so." 

" Yes, you would, I am sure — that is, if you 
loved the person very much. Have you never 
had to forgive anyone you loved t" 

An expression of the sharpest pain crossed her 
face. Then she said quietly, 

" Yes, but it is not a safe experiment to re- 
peat often. It lowers a man in his own eyes to 
seek constantly for forgiveness — it lowers him 
in a woman's, constantly to be forgiven. It 
ends by hardening both. Take my advice — you 
are very young still— let those you love have 
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as little to forgive as possible. There is not too 
much real love in life, that one can afford to 
waste it." 

" No one has better reason to know that than 
I. But there isn't much fear between me and 
my cousin. Nothing can ever come between 
us, I am sure." 

"Are yout" she said, with an incredulous 
little smile. " Divine confidence of youth 1 I 
hope, for your sake, it may be so. And what is 
your life now, if I may ask ?" 

^'I am waiting for my commission in the 
Guards." 

" Going into all the temptations of fashion- 
able London life 1 Ah 1 take care you do not 
forget the little cousin, then. Try to lead 
such a life that you need have no secrets from 
her. Let it be a talisman to guard you. A pure 
youth without self-reproach — ^it is so rare, so 
beautiful to look back to I No fears to beat 
away, no strife to heal ; 

^ The past unsighed for, and the future gure,' 

as your poet says. That is what your aim 
should be." 

" I hope never to do anything Tm ashamed o^ 
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but I have been brought up with such faultless 
people all my life — people who are considered 
faultless, at least — that I am afraid I prefer sin- 
ners to saints." 

. " I suspect there is not much chance of your 
being numbered among the latter/' said the 
lady, laughing. " I, alas 1 have lived more 
among the sinners, and so I have come to prefer 
what is upright and innocent. And now that 
you have told me, in such a very un-English 
fashion, so much about yourself, suppose you tell 
me your name t" 

I told her ; also, where we lived, and who my 
mother was ; when my unknown friend said, 

" Is she not a sister of Colonel Levison Rich t 
I met him some months ago, when I remember 
his telling us of an attempt made by some dis- 
tant relation to dispossess his nephew of his 
estate in Dorsetshire." 

" Humph 1 He spoke of that, did he ? Yes, 
he is my uncle." 

" I hope your uncle, then, is not to be your 
Mentor in London, Mr. Penruddocke." 

"Oh, my uncle Levison and I are capital 
friends, but I know him thoroughly. He is a 
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tremendous swell, and that I shall never be. 
You met in London, I suppose? By-the-bye, 
you haven't yet told me your name ?" 

She pulled out a Russia-leather case, and took 
from it a card, which she laid beside my plate. 
Upon it was " La Comtesse d'Arnheim, No. — , 
Chesham Place." Then, with a little nod, she 
rose and left the cabin. 

Later I joined her on deck, and talked to her 
for nearly two hours. I had met very few culti- 
vated women in my short life, and none, cer- 
tainly, to be compared with this one. There was 
a simplicity, a playful geniality, combined with 
a certain finesse in all she said, which exercised 
a singular fascination over me. I was accustom- 
ed to my mother's very measured delivery, 
which scarcely stirred a muscle of her beautiful 
face, to Mrs. Hamleigh's amiable artificiality, 
and to the vapid commonness of the few toadies 
who had visited Beaumanoir of late years. I 
now talked for the first time to a woman who 
lived in the great world, and had been accus- 
tomed to it from her early youth ; who was a 
singular compound of enthusiasm and worldly 
wisdom, with a keen perception of the follies 
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that surrounded her, and who yet was utterly- 
unspoilt, and had retained, in some measure, the 
nawetS of a child. She told me that she had 
been brought up, partly in the small court of 
Echlinstein, when her father was Eammerherr 
to the reigning duke, and partly at Berlin ; that 
she had been married six years, which had been 
spent in Paris and in London, her husband, who 
was in diplomacy, having been secretary to the 

Legation — first in the one capital, and 

now for the last three years in the other. 

" This is my holiday," she said. " I have 
not been home, or seen anytof my family, for 
the last two years. Last Autumn we went to 
Scotland — my husband wished it, so I could 
not get to Germany. I found it very tedious, 
visiting from one great house to another. This 
year my husband is going to yacht, I believe, 
and does not want me ; so, as I am suffering 
from what we Germans call Heimwehy I have 
started ofiF alone." 

" Have you any children ?" I asked. 

She shook her head ; and, guessing that the 
subject was a painful one, I changed it quickly, 
saying, 
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" How do you like London t" 

"I like the country — but the people I see 
most of are fashionable people, whose lives are 
at high-pressure all the year round. That rest- 
less search after excitement seems to me to 
militate against the true pleasures of life, as we 
Germans understand them." 

" Oh, I know nothing of fashionable life, but I 
must own I like excitement. There's nothing 
like a good run." 

** But if you were running all the year, think 
how tired you would be I That is what the 
slaves of fashion do." 

" Well, I shall never be a slave of fashion," 
said I, laughing. ^^I have no idea of doing 
things simply because other people do them." 

** Then you despise the world's opinion ? I 
applaud that sentiment. In what direction does 
your ambition lie f " 

" To be distinguished in my profession." 

"A very worthy ambition, only difficult of 
attainment in peace time." 

" We shall not always have peace, I hope. At 
any rate, I have no ambition to be a swell in 
London, like my uncle.' 
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" And yet," she said, looking at me in a medi- 
tative way, " I should not be surprised if you be- 
come as popular in many salons, in your own 
way, as he is. You are diffident, and you are very 
honest — which is a new line — perhaps it will 
take. You have not paid me a single compli- 
ment, or talked a word of the rubbish men gene- 
rally think it necessary to entertain us with, 
during all the time we have talked here — by 
which you don't know how much you have 
risen in my estimation. Now I must say 
* Good night.' Go to your berth, and dream of 
the little cousin." 

She gave me a friendly nod and smile, and 
gathering her shawl about her, disappeared be- 
low. I remained some time on deck, meditating 
on all my new friend had said ; and yet more, 
on the singular charm which invested every 
word that fell from her with a value not intrin- 
sically its own. It was like cutting the pages 
of a book, that seems to open a new era to one, 
a revelation of delight, the discovery of which 
was hitherto unguessed. That an accomplished 
woman of the world, a creature I had always 
regarded as everything that was heartless and 
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unreal, should have the warm and tender feel- 
ings I felt sure Madame d'Arnheim possessed, 
was a puzzle I could not solve. 

The next morning, to my disappointment, 
Madame d'Arnheim only appeared on deck a 
few minutes before wo landed at Antwerp. She 
was to start by the next train to Cologne. I 
was to spend a night in Antwerp, and then go on 
to the Hague. As she put out her hand, to wish 
me good-bye, she said, 

" Do not forget to come and see me, when 
you come to London, Mr. Penruddocke. If the 
acquaintance begun on the Antwerp steamer dies 
a natural death, it will be your fault, remember." 

And then we parted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

npHE only study, besides that of nature in some 
•*■ of its departments, which I had ever cared 
for, had been History. All that was old, all that 
was connected with the past, had an attraction 
for me. I found plenty of interest of this kind 
in Holland and Belgium. Every town I visited 
during the next few days had records, reUcs, 
associations with a bygone time, which kindled 
my imagination, and aroused my enthusiasm 
for those brave old burghers who had been the 
life-blood of the Dutch Republic. I prowled 
about quaint streets, I visited every church 
and stadhuisy I examined the portrait of every 
worthy I could find, and then I pictured to myself 
the stirring scenes connected with the place. I 
generally talked to people, wherever I went, in 
English, if possible; if not, in my very stiff-necked 
French ; and when that would not do, by signs. 
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Very few things stopped me ; the consequence 
of which was that I picked up a good deal of in- 
formation and much amusement ; that I made a 
pleasant acquaintance or two among chance 
travellers, like myself; and that I never knew 
what it was to be lonely. In short I thorough- 
ly enjoyed my tour. 

It was late one August evening when I walk- 
ed into the old Inn at Ghent, and asked for 
supper. Two persons were seated at the long 
table in the public room, a tall old man and a 
young girl. Others came and went, but upon 
these two my attention soon became riveted. 
The old man was shabbily dressed, and iacarcely 
looked like a gentleman ; the girl was plain, and 
very untidy; that was my first impression. 
Her fi-ock was torn, her hair rumpled, and her 
hands — ^they were coarse and red hands — were 
anything but clean. The second impression 
made on me by this group was, that somewhere 
or other I had seen those faces before. After that, 
of course, I did little else but watch them, and 
listen to their conversation — (they spoke in 
English, and were at no pains to speak low) — ^in 
the endeavour to recall how it was that those 
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faces did not seem altogether nn&miliar to me. 
The girl was apparently about fifteen, bat rather 
short. She had a bad complexion, and large 
bones, which seemed protruding everywhere; 
but the more I looked at her, the more I became 
interested in her face, and the less ugly I thought 
it. Its vivid intelligence, and the intensity ot 
its varying expressions, redeemed the plainness 
of its features, and rendered it positively at- 
tractive to me after a little time. 

" Dad," said the girl, soon after I sat down, 
** what's the use of a lot of learning! I don't 
see that people are a bit the better for it." 

" I never had much education myself, Lizzy, 
and I feel the want of it," was the reply. 

**No education could have made you a bit 
better than you are ; I know that," said the girl 
vehemently. 

" Ah ! that's idle talking. Besides, young 
folks, present day, know a deal more than they 
did when I was a lad. You've been neglected 
hitherto, Lia — I couldn't help it. Your poor 
mother — " 

** Mother hadn't much learning, and I don't 
want to bo a bit better than motlier." 
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"She would have had it, if she could, my 
dear. She didn't despise it ; she was too sensi- 
ble for that. And now that I have the opportu- 
nity, and have had the money given me, express- 
ly to have you taught a bit, I mustn't neglect it, 
Liz. No young lady 

" I don't want to be a young lady. I want 
to stay with you, dad." 

** Well, but you can't have me always. When 
I'm gone, lass, you'll find yourself shocking ig- 
norant, all alone in the world." 

" Don't you talk like that, dad," and the girl 
gave his shoulder an affectionate push with her 
head, like a Newfoundland puppy. 

" But we must look to it, Liz. I'm an old 
chap to be the father of a young thing like you. 
I must go, lassie, before many years are over. 
It don't make it come a bit the sooner looking 
at it, you know, ^hen you're alone in the 
world, what '11 you do then ?" 

" Work. I won't sit with my hands in gloves 
before me, all day long." 

" Well, but learning, my lass, don't need to 
make you idle. Except writing and arithmetic, 
you see you know nothing. At the school 
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here, to begin with, you'll be learning French." 

" What's the use of French ? Look at that 
fellow on the railway to-day, jabbering and 
shaking his fist— he didn't get on as well as we 
did." 

" He was very quarrelsome, my dear — ^if^ in- 
deed, he wasn't drunk. We were peaceable, 
orderly folk, who wanted nothing but our 
tickets. If we had been in any difficulty, you'd 
have found the advantage of talking a little 
French." 

There was a pause. At last she said, 
gloomily, 

** They won't let me go out alone. All the 
girls walk out in pairs, like Noah's Ark. I can't 
bear it r 

** But you'll be taught gynuuisticBy'' ofaeerred 
the fiithor, soothingly. 

^ Shall It That's dimbin^ and swmffMM^ 
isn't it?*" Here m gleam of pleasure, fx tiie 
first time« shot across her bc^ ''And svia- 
mi:!:^? I vant to swim 80 ladlv, d&d.^ 

^Xh ! as to tiat. I d:c t kiiGw wiat M%sst 
tbec^ k be£^« F:rt if ycc'i^ a g-:od ^zL aziI 
jC^ ocl m^ at :»:ib:^L i«>fr"Z pj to- C^dcii 
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June, and you'll soon swim like a fish there." 

" June 1 Why, that's nearly a year off 1 And 
ain't 1 to see you till then, dad !" 

** Oh, I shall come over at Christmas, Lizzie, 
and take you to Brussels. We'll go t' the 
theatre, and you'll be able, then, to explain it all 
to me ; and, you shall see, we'll amuse ourselves 
finely." 

" Ah 1" sighed the girl, " we'd have amused 
ourselves better in the old farm at home. I wish 
no one had ever put it into your head to come 
over to Europe. We were a deal happier in 
the old place than ever we shall be in England. 
I hate all their stuck-up ways 1" 

" Now, Liz, I won't have you talk like that, 
when you've met with so much kindness. I am 
sure my old cousin has been like a brother. 
He couldn't have had my interests more at heart 
if they'd been his own." 

" Oh, I know it, dad, and I'm not ungrateful 
— only he made you come over. It was his 
doing ; and I wish we hadn't come, that's all." 

" Well, my dear, one thing we have gained by 
coming is that he has made his will in your 
favour, and has shown it me. He knows that 
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I am a poor man, and have made great sacrifices 
to come over here, and try and ferret out the 
rights of this business. It turned against us ; 
we can't help that ; but he took it a'most more 
to heart than I did. He swore then and there 
that not a penny of his should ever go to the 
family, and made his will in my presence. He 
ain't a rich man, but what he leaves '11 make 
you independent, Liz. Therefore I've done some 
good, you see, by coming over." 

" I don't want to be rich. I want to do just 
what I like," said Liz, with both her elbows on the 
table, and her teeth set fast in a slice of bread- 
and-butter. " Now, I'll tell you the life I should 
like, dad. We should have a little house in a 
wood, just big enough for you and me, and 
we'd go out moose-hunting and fishing all day 
long. And then, when I married, I'd have no- 
thing but sons " 

" How are you to marry, Lizzie, if we live in 
the backwoods — and in a hut, too, only large 
enough for you and me?" said the father, laugh- 
ing. **No, no — when you've had two years 
schooling, and come out fine and accomplished, 
maybe you'll find some one, here, lassie, that '11 
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take a fancy to you — but not in the backwoods." 

" I wouldn't give much for him if he takes me 
only for my accomplishments," said Miss Lizzie, 
tossing back her mane. " The husband I choose 
shall be a man, gentle, and yet strong — just like 
you, dad, not a bit cleverer or handsomer. I 
don't want a fine, learned, polished statue, like 
that detestable fellow at Beaumanoir — I hope 
never to see that creature again 1" 

" Nay, Liz, you're prejudiced against the lad 
because he got the best of it. If there was 
that unlucky flaw in our case, it was no fault of 
his. Of course he did quite right to fight it out. 
I should have done the same. And nothing can 
be more civil and condescending than Lady 
Rachel. She asked you there twice, and but 
for Humphrey, I'd certainly have let you go." 

** I wouldn't have gone 1 I wouldn't have 
entered their dirty doors 1" said the girl, pas- 
sionately. " Condescending, indeed 1 Darling 
dad, you're a great deal too good for this 
world — you think every one is like yourself. 
After all, I am much more shrew than you 
are." 

" Shrewd, you mean, my dear — shrewd." 

p2 
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" Well, Bhrewd, then. I Bee people as they 
really are. You see them as they ought to be. 
Those people at Beaumanoir are all a set of false, 
cold-blooded creatures, without a heart among 
them. I know it, I feel it, and— ^ — " 

" You say * all.' You never saw the youngest 
son." 

" No, but of course he is just like his mother 
and brother. Nothing that you can say, dad, 
shall ever persuade me to enter that house 
again." 

" Well, well, make no rash promises. There 
is time enough to think of that when you leave 
school* You'll be a deal changed, lassie, I hope, 
in many ways by then. Now, if you've done 
your bread-and-butter, we'll go to bed, for I'm 
very tired," 

They both rose, and left the table. 

And I remained there, for a full hour, leaning 
my head, between my hands, and revolving in 
my mind how I should now act. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

T DESIRED, if possible, to make my cousins' 
-■• acquaintance, without their learning who I 
was. The old man and his child would have in- 
terested me had they been absolute strangers. 
As it was, while I shrank from revealing myself, 
I was drawn towards them by feelings which, 
though complex, all tended in one direction. 
If I could ever render these poor defrauded re- 
lations any service, I would go through fire and 
water to do it. It had made my cheeks bum, 
knowing all I did, to hear John Penruddocke 
speak of my mother and brother as he had 
done. I was ashamed to address him, and yet 
I longed to shake his hand, and to express to 
him how much I honoured his bravery and 
large-mindedness in misfortune. 

My luggage had no address, and on the 
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stranger's book I inscribed myself as Mr. 
Smith. 

The next morning I was in the salle early, 
before Cousin John and his daughter were down. 
I had arranged my plan of opei*atious, having 
gathered the previous evening from some fiirther 
fragments of conversation, which I have thought 
it unnecessary to repeat here, that father and 
daughter were to spend a couple of days at the 
inn together, before Elizabeth was handed over 
to Mademoiselle Pla9ant's establishment. Those 
days would be spent partly in lionizing the 
town, no doubt ; and here was my opportunity. 
To intrude myself upon them at their breakfast 
was impossible. Perhaps it had dawned on my 
"shrew" little cousin that the young stranger 
who had supped at the table, the night before, 
had watched and listened to them ; at all events 
she made breakfast at the further end of the 
room, and I could hear nothing she said. I got 
up, and sauntered towards the Cathedral. It 
was probably the first object that would attract 
strangers ; if not, I was almost sure to come 
upon them in their round of sight-seeing, later 
in the day. But even before I had reached St. 
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Bavon, Mr. Penruddocke and his daaghter, 
walking at a rapid pace, overtook me ; the fa- 
ther, in a battered wide-awake, Elizabeth in a 
straw hat, which had clearly met with much 
hard usage. My deep-laid plot was disconcert- 
ed, however, by the sight of a little creature, 
voluble and prodigal of gesticulation, who 
ambled alongside of them, and whom I recog- 
nised at once as belonging to the odious race of 
laquais de place. As they passed me, I caught 
fragments of his detestable jargon (had I not 
suflfered under the like at Antwerp, at Bruges, 
and elsewhere ?), composed of low Dutch, and 
yet lower French, in equal parts, with a word 
of incomprehensible English here Q;nd there. I 
followed them into the cathedral. At a dis- 
tance which could hardly be called respectful, 
I pursued them down the side-aisles, catching 
fragments of the exposition of Porbus,Van Eyck, 
Grayer, and Rubens, to which my cousins were 
being subjected by the human parrot into whose 
keeping they had delivered themselves. 

•* I can't understand what the man says 1" ex- 
claimed Elizabeth impatiently. 

" Something about Vandyck and 'the Sheep,' " 
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observed her father, doubtfully. Now was my 
moment. 

"Excuse me," I approached, with my best 
bow. " If you will allow me, I think I can ex- 
plain. He means ' the Lamb.' The subject is 
the ^Adoration of the Lamb' — a very famous 
picture byVanEyck — ^not Vandyck, I believe. I 
have been reading up my * Murray/ so I know 
all about it." 

" Ah I Thank you, sir — impossible to make 
out what these fellows say, I find ; neither my 
girl nor I understanding French." 

" Your loss isn't great, in this case, I fancy," 
I returned with a smile ; " but if you will not 
mind my joining you, I think I can explain 
what this fellow says, and perhaps add some- 
thing he does not I have been some weeks 
in this country, and begin to understand their 
lingo." 

We "did" St. Bavon very thoroughly, and I 
confined myself at first to playing the part of 
an intelligible commentary on the laquaia de 
place. 

As we issued firom the north door, he pointed 
out Count Egmont's house. 
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" Who was he ? I never heard of him," said 
Elizabeth, in a tone where curiosity struggled 
with reserve. 

« 

*^ He and Count Horn raised the standard of 
revolt in the Netherlands against the Spanish 
rule, and were beheaded by Alva. Schiller 
wrote a famous tragedy on it, I believe. I've 
been reading * Motley,' lately, and his account 
is awfully interesting." 

" What is * Motley' !" . asked Elizabeth ; and 
when I had explained the ellipsis, she said 
bluntly, " I don't know any history except the 
Kings of England, and not much about them." 

"You will find it adds to the interest of 
seeing these old places to know something of 
the events that occurred there," I remarked. 

"Yes, my lass," said her father in a low 
voice. " You must work away at history, at 
Mam'selle's. The gentleman's very right." 

I could not hear her reply, and we walked 
on ; John Penruddocke addressing a remark to 
me, from time to time, through the running fire 
which the laquais kept up beside us. We came 
to the Yrijdags Market, and after the legitimate 
associations connected with it had filtered 
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through me to the understandingof my cousins, 
I observed, 

" This is just the background for the close of 
Browning's stirring ballad, where the gallant 
horse falls, amid the shouts of the glad people 
—only that the ' good news' was brought from, 
and not to, Ghent by that memorable ride." 

" What memorable ride I And what was the 
good news ?" 

" You want to know too much," I replied, 
laughing, *'I really can't tell you. One sup^ 
poses it to have been that some threatened 
calamity was averted from the city; but no 
matter — the ride's the thing — 

*' I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dick galloped, we galloped all three ; 
*^ Good speed !" cried the watch, as the gate-bolta undrew ; 
*^ Speed I*^ echoed the walls to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast/ '* 

" I like that," said Elizabeth, looking really 
excited ; " I don't care for poetry, generally — 
it's such sickly stuflF— but I like that ; I can im- 
derstand it." 

I repeated the whole ballad, which I knew by 
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heart. She was delighted. Our acquaintance 
made a sudden stride, and she began to con- 
verse without any vestige of reserve. 

The IcLquais led us round the town, pointing 
out the various historical buildings, and trying 
to seduce us inside a number of churches, 
which we resolutely declined. At last we came 
to the B^guinage. 

" Have you any curiosity to visit a nunnery ?" 
I asked. 

" None," replied Elizabeth. " What do wo- 
men shut themselves up like that for? So 
stupid I" 

*' In this order they are bound by no vow, 
and may return to the world when they please. 
Besides, they do no end of good among the 
sick." 

" They might do as much without shutting 
themselves up behind that wall and moat. 
Perhaps it may be good for very, very old wo- 
men, who can't get about, — but girls I Oh dear I 
I should run away the first week." 

" You haven't ' a vocation,' as they call it," 
said I, laughing. ^^ But the strangest thing is 
to think of men shutting themselves up like 
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this. I can understand women ; but a fellow 
who becomes a monk must be a muff." 
Long afterwards I remembered that speech. 

'^ Cruel, crael the words I said, 
Cruelly came they back to-day !" 

How often, in ftiture years, my mind reverted 
to this discussion ! 

** I don't see* that it's any better for women," 
said Elizabeth sharply. '' If I was sick of the 
world, I'd — I'd do something. I'd undertake 
some enterprise full of danger, and try to 
forget my misery that way. It's so cowardly 
to skulk into a convent I" 

"Ah I you young creatures! wait till you 
have suffered," said John, shaking his head. 
"Don't be too hard on those who seek for 
a refuge from their troubles. I've no taste 
for such places myself, but I've known what 
sorrow was, and I can fancy that better men 
than me, who've got no little lassie nor any 
tie to bind them to the world, may be that 
weary, you see, that they long to creep into 
any quiet hole, and devote themselves to God's 
service, till it pleases Him to call them away." 

The defence of monastic institutions from a 
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man whose character and education I should 
have expected would have rendered him peculi- 
arly antagonistic to them, struck me as almost 
pathetic; but Elizabeth would not admit her 
father's apology unchallenged. 

" I remember hearing a proverb once, dad — I 
think it was translated from the Latin, which 
said, *To labour is to pray.' That's a better 
religion than counting one's beads all day 
long/' 

"Different folk have different ways, lassie. 
You can't have one way for all. You're strong, 
ye see, Liz, and have never had a tumble yet, 
as one may say ; I hope you never may. Young 
things like you don't know what troubles are, 
that unfit broken-down folk from going on 
fighting with the world." 

Ourwalk roundand aboutthetown lasted more 
than two hours. John Penruddocke, simple, un- 
worldly man, clearly never concerned himself as 
to who or what I was. It was enough that I 
was a good-natured youngster, and had sufiScient 
intelligence to make my company pleasant to 
his child. Nothing seemed more natural to him 
than to propose that we should dine together — 
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and we did so. The talk was chiefly between 
Elizabeth and me ; John joined in occasionally, 
but he left the starting and main race of conver- 
sation to "the young folk." Elizabeth threw 
herself into every subject I advanced with the 
intensity of a passionate nature and a brilliant 
intelligence, to whom all that is new is matter 
of eager inquiry, all that is old has been submit- 
ted to, and disposed o^ by a headstrong and im- 
mature judgment. There were no half-tints 
with her, no hesitation or indifiFerence ; what- 
ever her imagination seized, was painted in 
strong black and white ; things were beautiful 
or abominable ; to be vehemently loved or as 
violently loathed ; supremely right or execrably 
wrong. She was a curious mixture of the child 
and the girl, with just the first hint — no more — 
of womanhood. Wild and wilful one moment ; 
earnest and deep-thoughted the next; a fine 
nature, which, as yet, had had too little culture, 
but had, at least, escaped the smoothing-iron of 
conventionalities. 

She asked me endless questions ; she evinced 
the liveliest curiosity about English country life, 
the habits and treatment of all domestic animals, 
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and every sort of sport. Then, in return, she 
described to me her life in Virginia, her gar- 
den, and her pets. But the range of our talk 
embraced higher subjects than these. It was on 
this occasion, as she told me long afterwards, 
that the ardent desire for knowledge was really 
kindled within her — that she was first penetrat- 
ed by the conviction that ignorance, if not dis- 
graceful, might at least be inconvenient. From 
what small seed may not great fruits be grown 1 
Assuredly I had no pretensions to scholarship ; 
but my love of history and poetry had made me 
tolerably conversant with all the well-known 
facts connected with the Netherlands, and most 
of what had been said or sung concerning them. 
When I spoke of Mary of Burgundy, of Philip 
van Artveldt, of William the Silent, I found 
that Elizabeth did not even know their names. 
The appetite which I had whetted, however, she 
satisfied by diligent study of history from that 
day forwards. 

The following, which was to be John's last 
day in Ghent, we spent entirely together ; and 
Elizabeth and I became great friends, after a 
certain fashion — that is to say, she was as 
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thoroughly at ease with me, and contradicted 
me as bluntly, as if we had known each other 
for months. We took a walk in the afternoon, 
along the canal, when an incident occurred, only 
worth record inasmuch as it cemented our 
friendship, and was the cause of my discovering 
myself to my cousins. 

Elizabeth, full of mad freaks, ran on before 
us now and again, tugging at the barge-ropes, 
jumping into the barges themselves, skipping 
and leaping backwards and forwards, and talk- 
ing to us all the time. In one of these evolutions 
her foot caught in a chain, and she was preci- 
pitated into tte water. The next minute my coat 
was off, and I jumped in after her. There was 
no danger, provided she did not clutch and drag 
me down. This at first she very naturally tried 
to do, but when I cried out to her that, if she 
persisted in this course, we should both be 
drowned, she at once obeyed my injunctions to 
trust herself to me, and then a couple of strokes 
enabled me to bring her to shore. There stood 
her father, white as a sheet, and unable to utter 
a sound. He could not swim, and the sight of 
his child struggling in the water had almost 
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paralyzed him. Of us three he was the only one 
who suflfered from the fright, and he did not re- 
cover from the shock for some hours. As to 
Elizabeth, the only effect it had wai? to make 
her uncommonly quiet for the rest of the 
evening. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

JOHN PENRUDDOCKE'S gratitude to me 
was out of all proportion to the service 
rendered. It was in vain I pointed out that 
anj one of the bargemen at hand could have 
done equally well what I did ; John persisted 
in regarding me as the preserver of his child's 
life. 

We were sitting together that night, — Eliza- 
beth had gone to bed, — when he said, holding 
out his hand, 

" I wish, my dear young sir, there were any 
way of proving to you all I feel. I can't be 
grateful enough for the chance which brought 
us together here." 

" Nor I, Mr. Penruddocke ; I may truly say 
that." 

'^ t hope our acquaintance is not to end here. 
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young man, but that you will consider me as a 
friend from this day forward, though one old 
enough to be your grandfather." 

" I assure you, sir, I desire nothing so much." 

" And if I can ever serve you in any way," 
continued John, " I'm not a man of many words 
— but if I can ever do, anything for you, — it 
ain't likely — but if I can^ I shall be glad to show 
you I'm not ungrateful. You have laid me 
under an obligation that nothing can wipe 
away." 

" No, Mr. Penraddocke," said I hurriedly, and 
colouring to the roots of my hair, " I cannot 
let you say that. It is I, on the contrary — if 
you knew who I was — if you knew my name, 
you wouldn't say that." 

He looked at me in surprise for a moment ; 
perhaps he thought I was a linen-draper's ap- 
prentice on a holiday; then he said, with a 
smile, 

"It matters nothing to me who you are. 
We get very indifferent to rank and such things 
in the wilds, where the best part o' my life 
has been passed." 

" Well, at all events," I blurted out, with a 

q2 
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great effort, " it is time you knew who it was 
you offered your friendship to. I am Osmund 
Penruddocke, Raymond's brother. I wouldn't 
tell you before, for I had the greatest desire to 
know you, and I felt that of course you and 
your child would shrink from any member of 
our branch of the family." 

My cousin pushed back his chair, and looked 
at me from head to foot. 

" So you are Osmund, are you 1 Well I to be 
sure I Only think of that, now 1 Nay, but 
you're wrong, lad. I owe none of you any 
grudge. Ye've done no more than I should 
have done in your place. Of course it was a 
great disappointment to me. We thought the 
chain of evidence was complete — well I it broke 
down. Luck, ye see, was on your side ; but is 
that a reason I should bear you lU-will ? Not 
at all — I'm glad to call you my cousin, there 1 
— I'm glad to think the same blood flows in our 
veins, Osmund. You're a fine young chap, and 
it's a pleasure to me to think that Lizzie owes 
her life to you, instead of to a stranger." 

He wrung my hand again in his brawny fist, 
and then examined me more attentively. 
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" You ain't like your mother — I suppose you 
take after your father? The Peuruddocke 
nose, I see, whereas Raymond's got the regular 
features of my lady. But I like your face better, 
my boy ; I don't mind saying tliat much — though 
your brother's a comely young chap, and I owe 
him no spite, remember." 

"You are very generous," I stammered. 
" Few men in your place would say what you 
do. Yours is a very hard case. The property 
ought to be yours. No otie is more sure of that 
than I, and it is impossible you can ever look 
on us as the rightful owners. I am afraid Miss 
Penruddocke won't speak to me when she 
knows who I am." 

" Won't speak to the man who saved her 
life ! You haven't such a bad opinion o' my lass 
as that? She's a rough little diamond, but she 
is one. She has been taking stock of you all 
day, and she likes you, — I see that fast enough. 
After you pulled her out of the water, she said 
very little — she was a bit upset, maybe — ^but 
you wait till to-morrow morning I" 

And lo ! the next morning, as I was sitting 

down to my breakfast, my cousin Elizabeth 
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entered the room, and walked straight up to 
me. I rose, waiting to see what she would do. 
She coloured a little, and then held out her 
hand. 

" So you are Cousin Osmund." 

"Yes," said I, "I hardly expected you would 
speak to one who, you had made up your mind, 
w^as ' false and cold-blooded.' " 

She looked fixedly at me, and then tossed 
her head. 

" Listeners never hear any good of themselves 
— not that I was speaking of you, when I said 
those words. But how mean of you to listen to 
what I was saying I" 

" I couldn't help it — you talked so loud, all 
the time I was at supper." 

" Then you ought to have got up and walked 
away." 

" What, without my supper ? — come, that is 
hard. I did not know the least who you were, 
and your conversation interested me exceeding- 
ly, long before our relation to each other dawn- 
ed on me." 

" Well, I didn't come here to quarrel," said 
the girl, playing abstractedly with a knife on 
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the table ; " you pulled me out of the water 
yesterday, and I suppose I must be very grate- 
fill. Dad says so. At all events, I think I like 
you well enough to call you * Cousin Osmund.' " 

" Thank you. I am grateful for that." 

*^ Don't laugh at me," said she, looking sharp- 
ly up into my face. " I wonder if you are true ; 
if not — I hate lies. ' Why did you call yourself 
Mr. Smith?" 

" Oh I all great people have travelling names, 
so as to pass unrecognised. I wanted to pass 
unrecognised by a very sharp young lady, so I 
became Smith of London for a few hours." 

*' Humph I I felt I had seen your face some- 
where, though it had only been for a minute." 

Then, after a ^noment's pause, she added 
eagerly, 

" But we heard you had run away from home, 
and were lost — ^was it true ?" 

" Yes, I ran away and enlisted." 

*• Why did you do that !" 

^'I cannot answer that question. Ask me 
anything that has no relation to my home, and 
I will tell you." 
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" Only one qneBtioii more about your home — 
have you been there since ?" 

** No, but I have seen my mother. I am here 
with her full knowledge, if you mean that/' 

** Then you are not a soldier now?" she pur- 
sued, in a disappointed tone. 

" No, but I am to be one again shortly. My 
discharge was purchased, and now I am to have 
a commission in the Guards." 

" Shall you be a General t" 

" Not at once — some day, I hope." 

"When you've been in battle, I suppose? 
Oh I how I should like to be a soldier I Tell me 
what you did all day." 

" Drill, parade, make our beds, clean our arms 
and belts, fetch our dinners — but most of the 
time I was an officer's servant, and only went 
to full parades." 

" A servant I I should hate that. But what 
is a soldier's drill ?" 

** I will drill you, if you like. You want set- 
ting up very much. As a brother-soldier used 
to say to me, ^ Tou poke Uke a goose in the 
stubble.' Now, then, heads up, arms straight 
down, elbows in, shoulders back. Don't stick 
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yourself out like that. There, now, put out 
your right foot, and balance yourself on your 
left. See how you totter ! You can't balance 
yourself a bit I Try to put your foot slowly to 
the ground without shaking your whole body, 
then do the same with your left foot — that's 
it." 

John came in a quarter of an hour later, and 
found Elizabeth marching gravely, in slow time, 
round the room, and I, in true sergeant-fashion, 
walking backwards before her, roaring out lus- 
tily, the words of command, " Right half-turn 1" 
" Mark time I" « Forwards 1" 

John stood and laughed heartily. 

" Brayvo, Osmund, my boy 1 It's a pity you 
can't stay here, and drill all the girls at Mam- 
sell's ; but they'd be falling in love with you — ^it 
wouldn't do, I suppose." 

** All girls are not such stupids, dad — falling 
in love, indeed I" and Lizzie halted, with her 
head more erect than I had yet succeeded in 
making it. 

" Ah 1 wait till you're a bit older, Liz. You'll 
know what it is some day." 

" Of course I shall. I shall fall in love when 
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Tm — let me see — when I'm thirty, I think — 
with the bravest man I can find, and when 
we're married ■" 

"Ehl stop a bitl How do you know the 
chap will like you, Miss Impudence f* 

She made no reply, but looked out of win- 
dow ; then suddenly turning to me, she said, 

"Cousin Osmund, you promised to answer 
any questions I asked that were not about your 
home. Will you answer honestly the one I want 
to ask r 

" If I can't answer it honestly, I won't an- 
swer it at all/' 

" Well, then — now, dear dad, you mustn't be 
vexed, but the other day I overheard a man 
say " 

" Hallo 1" I exclaimed, " Ithought you couldn't 
do such a mean thing ?" 

"I couldn't help it — it was on board ship. 
And I heard this man say to another that I was 
the ugliest girl he had ever seen — am I?" 

I was rather staggered, but laughed. 

" How can I tell ? He is very lucky if he has 
never seen an uglier." 

" That is not an honest answer." She fixed 
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her keen eyes on rae. " Am I very ugly, or 
notr 

"No, not now; I mean that I don't think so 
now. I thought so when I first looked at you, 
but I'm sure if that man bad talked to you for 
a few moments, he would have changed his 
.opinion." 

" There, my lass 1 now I call that a better 
compliment than you deserve. If your looks 
are good enough for them that know you, and 
love you, Lizzie, what do the rest matter I" 

She was silent for a minute ; then she said 
very gravely to me, 

" Do men ever love ugly women I" 

" Certainly : I have heard that most of the 
women who have been celebrated for their in- 
fluence in the world have not been beauties." 

" But clever, Liz," said her father, thinking 
that he would improve the occasion ; " the less 
looks a girl has to boast of, the more she must 
improve her wits. Ain't that so, Osmund?" 

" I suppose so — but my cousin Elizabeth has 
no lack of wits. I'll be bound, if she chooses it, 
she beats every girl at Mademoiselle Pla9ant'8 
at the end of a year." 
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Elizabeth shook her head, but I saw by the 
expression of her eye that she was pleased. 

We sat down to breakfast, and John Penrud- 
docke began discussing his plans. He was to 
leave for Ostend by the afternoon train, after 
taking Elizabeth to her school. 

" Where are you going to live in England I" 
I asked. 

" I go back to America for three months, to 
wind up my affairs there. Humphrey wishes us 
to settle over here, and so, at last, I have taken 
the decision — but, at my time o' life, it's a hard 
wrench, Osmund. It's like tearing up an old 
tree, and sticking him into the ground again. 
My roots, ye see, are all struck there. I was 
born and bred and married there, and there my 
poor wife lies, and I thought to lie, too. But it 
seems it ain't to be." 

"I am very glad you have made up your 
mind to come and live in England," I said. 
"You return, then, for Elizabeth's Christmas 
holiday. Where do you mean to take a house ?" 

" In the suburbs of London ; on account o' 
Humphrey, who wishes us to be near him. He's 
very fond o' Liz, you see. Else I should feel 
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the change less, if I took some bit of a farm in 
the country." 

" Oh, dad I Let us go to the country. We 
shall die of those horrid streets, I know. We 
were not made for towns, you and I. Let us 
take a snug little farm, and have some pigs, 
and some cows that I can milk, and a horse 
that I can ride into market, with the butter and 
eggs. Oh I how jolly that will be 1 And we'll 
invite very, very particular friends to stay with 
us — no one else — and Cousin Humphrey can 
come down when he likes." 

John stroked his girl's head. 

*'Ah I it sounds pleasant, my lass, but it won't 
do. They tell me you must see something 
more of the ways of other folk now — not. go on 
as we have been doing, living like Red Indians, 
my dear. You're half a little savage already, 
Liz, and it's time you were tamed. Humphrey 
says sOj^ and I know he's right. Else, do'ye 
think I'd have broken up the old home I" 

I noticed that Elizabeth, instead of replying 
by a burst of passionate regret for her old 
home, as she had done the first night I met her, 
only said that she hated towns, and should 
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never be happy but in the country, where she 
could do just what she liked. 

" Eh, Liz, but that's just what we ain't meant 
to do. That's why I send you to this Mamsell's, 
— besides the book-learning, to find out that 
here, in the world, you mayn't do just what you 
like. Ain't that so, Osmund?" 

" I don't know much about ' the world ' 
myself Cousin John, except a barrack-room, 
where one certainly doesn't do as one likes. I 
am going to school too, like Elizabeth, and we'll 
compare notes, when we next meet, which of us 
is in the highest state of subordination — I, in the 
Grenaders ; or she, at Mademoiselle Pla9ant's." 

I did not see much more of Elizabeth. She 
and her father were alone together the greater 
part of the morning. I was in the Salle in the 
afternoon, when she came to bid me good-bye. 
The poor child's eyes were red and swollen, but 
she was perfectly calm. 

" I hope you will be happy at your school," I 
said. 

" How can I be happy without dad ?" she an- 
swered, almost fiercely. *' You use words that 
mean nothing, like everyone else." 
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" I mean that I hope you will be less unhappy 
than you expect. There's nothing like work to 
keep off the blues. 1 found it so, when I was a 
recruit." 

" I shall work, because I've promised dad — 
not because it can make any diflference," she 
said, with a look of determination. '* I hate it. 
No one can understand what it is to me to be 
without him, and to be a prisoner, behind four 
great walls. Good-bye I" 

She held out her hand rather coldly. I felt 
infinite sympathy for her, poor child, though 
she did not think it. 

" I hope we shall meet next Summer, Eliza- 
beth," I said. 

She turned away, without a word, and left 
the room. 

I met John Penruddocke two hours later at 
the railway-station, where we were to separate. 
He looked very sad. 

" Eh ! but it's hard parting with an only child, 
Osmund. My poor lass I she bore up to the end, 
before me, because I begged of her, for my 
sake, not to give way; but as soon as the 
door was shut betwixt us in the passage, I 
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heard her sobs* She is a strange mixture, is 
my Liz — the soft heart of a child with the pluck 
of a man. God bless you, my lad 1 we shall 
meet again in a few months, I hope, and meet 
not only as cousins, but old friends." 

I found a copy of " Philip van Arteveldt '* in 
Brussels the next day, and sent it, without a 
word, to Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

T RECEIVED my commission in the course of 
-*• the Winter, and about the middle of Febru- 
ary was installed in a lodging in Mount Street, 
and made my first plunge into London 
life. The water was cold, and the current 
strong; my uncle Levison undertook to teach 
me how to breast it, and an able instructor, no 
doubt, he would have proved to one better able 
to profit by his advice. Worldly wisdom, how- 
ever, I never acquired, and I fear, now, I never 
shall. When he pointed out to me the men 
whose society I should aiSect, and why, his words 
fell upon inattentive ears ; it was not in my nature 
to cultivate intimacy for any other consideration 
than a strong personal liking. When he said 
*' Be careful how you express an opinion about 
anyone — always wait to find out what tho 
VOL. I. B 
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person you are talking to thinks, before yon 
commit yourself," his advice was so utterly an- 
tagonistic to my habit of direct utterance of my 
thought, that he might as well have told me 
never to converse but in Greek. Finally, when 
he said, " Amuse yourself with women, but take 
care, whatever you do, never to get entangled. 
Never torite anything. Letters are the very 
devil I Talk what nonsense you like. A flir- 
tation with a married woman in a certain posi- 
tion (take care she's in the right set), you will 
find rather an advantage ; but she mustn't get 
too strong a hold on you, or you'll find it a 
deuced bore. If she takes to being jealous, 
your life is not worth having." When he used 
such language as this, I only laughed. I felt 
my heart to be proof against all the sirens of 
fashionable or unfashionable life ; but had it not 
been so, the caution would have been wholly 
unavailing. The idea of applying to love the 
precept, ^^ Thus far shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther," was to me absolutely comical. I knew 
that, in my case, whether wisely or unwisely, it 
would be " all or nothing." 
Hy uncle really took considerable trouble 
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about me. In his own way, nothing could be 
kinder. He introduced me to every man " worth 
knowing," as he termed it, in and out of the 
club ; he took me to all his pet tradesmen, and 
pointed out those who were to be avoided as 
" infernal duns/' He procured for me invita- 
tions to the few large parties and political drums 
that were going forward, and presented me to 
so many ladies in succession, that I found it 
quite hopeless to remember one half of their 
names. What could he do more ? 

I had written constantly to Evelyn, but had 
only heard twice from her in the course of six 
months. She told me her mother objected to 
her writing often ; but I must not think she for- 
got me ; and with this I was fain to be content. 
One morning, -shortly after my arrival in Lon- 
don, I received the following : 

** Beoumanoir, March 4. 

" My Dear Osmund, 

" You are now settled in London, as 
a Gruardamauy and I am sure you are too sensi- 
ble not understand that it would not be at all 
the thing for my darling child to continue writing 

r2 
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to you, as she as hitherto done. Your dearest 
mother and I are quite of one mind upon this 
point ; for you know she feels towards Evelyn 
as if she were her own child. I trust the cousin- 
ly regard my darling has felt for you, dear Os- 
mund, may never again receive the rude shock it 
did when you ran away from home ; and that you 
may never give your angelic mother any fur- 
ther cause for anxiety. Still it is much better, 
and I feel sure your own good sense will see it in 
that light, that there should be no correspond- 
ence between Evelyn and you, now that she is 
no longer a child — for she is very nearly seven- 
teen. I always feel the deepest interest and 
anxiety about you, my dear Osmund ; it will be 
the greatest pleasure to us both to hear that 
you are doing well in your new career. You 
cannot have a better example than your beloved 
brother, of whom your peerless mother may 
justly feel proud I 

" Ever your affectionate cousin, 

" Belinda Hamleigh." 

Of course I was a good deal irritated, and in 
the first heat of my indignation I was unreason- 
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able enough to think that Evelyn ought to dis* 
obey this mandate ; as if a gentle, fawn-like 
creature, who had never left her mother's side, 
never disobeyed or disputed her authority, 
could suddenly belie her whole nature, and do 
that which would seem to her utterly unjustifi- 
able. I wrote to Mrs. Hamleigh, supplicating 
her to rescind her cruel injunction ; but I pleaded 
my cause so passionately and unwisely that I 
received a reply by return-post, saying it was 
clear that I attached an undue importance to a 
mere child's letters (this after reminding me 
that Evelyn was no longer a child I — but Mrs. 
Hamleigh was never famous for consistency), 
and that such extreme folly on my part only 
proved how necessary it was that the corre- 
spondence should cease. 

I made up my mind at once. Mrs. Hamleigh's 
prejudice against me was only too evident from 
her first letter. If Evelyn and I were parted 
for an indefinite time, without a word on my 
side, every effort would be made to loosen the 
hold I had upon her heart. But for the rupture 
of our intercourse, the vow which was registered 
in my heart might not have found open expres- 
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Bion 80 soon ; her mother, however, had left me 
no choice. Evelyn must receive the assurance 
of my unalterable attachment ; though 1 would 
not attempt to bind her^ child as she still lived 
n ray memory, by any form of promise. 

And to that effect I wrote. I said that she 
had no choice but to obey her mother's will at 
present, and to give up writing to me; and 
that as for me, knowing that it would distress 
her to receive my letters contrary to her 
mother's wish, I should make no attempt, after 
this, to communicate secretly with her. But I 
conjured her, for all that, not to forget me, 
though it might be long ere we met, for I could 
never return to Beaumanoir, and Mrs. Ham- 
leigh was not likely to invite me to " The Cot- 
tage." When Evelyn was introduced into the 
world, no one could prevent our meeting, and 
in the interval I pledged myself to remain con- 
stant to her. Until then I would ask for no- 
thing ; but if, when she left the schoolroom, the 
love of her childhood was unchanged, I assured 
her that I felt confident of overcoming her 
mother's opposition, and every other obstacle, 
in time. 
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I enclosed this letter to Sparshott, our old 
butler, who was always a friend of mine, and I 
bade him deliver it privately into Miss Ham- 
leigh's own hand. 

When I had done this, 1 felt happier. I 
would not regard this as more than a dark 
cloud blown across the Summer of my sky ; it 
was not to be eterually overcast on that ac- 
count. The worst of it was that I had no one 
to whom to confide my troubles. I longed for 
some good woman friend, into whose sympa- 
thising breast I could pour my complaints ; but 
as yet I had no friends, only a daily-increasing 
array of acquaintances. Several fellows at the 
Club, of my own standing, I liked, and was soon 
quite at home with them ; but it was " home " 
in a foreign land. They knew little or nothing 
of me ; I knew still less about them ; and confi- 
dence between men is a plant of slow growth. 
But a man who has never opened his heart to 
another will sometimes be moved to trust a 
woman on the shortest acquaintance. It was 
so in my case. 

I had called at Madame d'Arnheim's house on 
my arrival in London, and had learnt that she 
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was absent. I left my card, though I thought 
it probable — no, not probable, but possible, that 
she might have forgotten my name by this 
time. Nearly a month later, I received a little 
note ; she had just come to town, and begged 
me to call any day at five o'clock. The very 
next afternoon at dusk found me in Chesham 
Place. 

It was a moderate-sized house, very simply 
furnished, but made bright with a profusion of 
flowers. Madame d'Arnheim had introduced 
the German fashion of ivy trained up columns of 
trellis-work in the corners of the rooms, and 
over a screen which encircled her writing-table. 
It was a bleak March evening. In the streets 
all had looked pinched, and blue, and wind- 
bitten; here there was a general aspect of 
cheerfulness and warmth. The room was a- 
glow with the ruddy firelight, which fell upon 
Madame d'ArnheWs simple brown dress and 
the edges of her soft light hair. She sat with 
her back to the window, and her feet on the 
fender ; and as I entered she laid down a book 
upon her lap, and held out her hand, saying, 

"How good of you, Mr. Penruddocke, to 
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answer my note so quickly I I am so glad to 
see you again. I have often thought over our 
steamboat acquaintance, and wondered whether 
you would find me out when you came to 
London. I have only been home a week, and 
found your card on my return. And now, tell 
me all about yourself. How long have you been 
here ?" 

"I believe, really ^ only five weeks; but it 
seems about five months." 

" What ! Has the time hung so heavy on 
your hands? How is that? Have you not 
already made heaps of acquaintances ?" 

" Oh 1 yes — only too many. I forget half 
their names. I have been to so many places, 
and have seen so many new faces every day, 
that it accounts, I suppose, for the time seeming 
so long ; besides," I added, with a little hesita- 
tion, " other reasons, perhaps." 

She looked at me for a moment, as if waiting 
for what I should add ; then, with the fine tact of 
good-breeding, she took no further heed of my 
embarrassment, but passed on to another sub- 
ject. She asked me what I had been doing 
since we met — a narrative which was summed 
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ap in a very few words ; and then she inquired 
how I liked military life I 

^^You forget I am an old soldier/' I said, 
laughing; *' though I am seeing military life 
under rather different auspices now. I like my 
regiment immensely ; but I should prefer going 
on active service to kicking my heels about 
London drawing-rooms." 

** Thank you. That is not civil to the Lon- 
don drawing-room you are in." 

"Ohl I am sure, you know I didn't mean 
that 1 I always express myself awkwardly." 

" Never mind. Perhaps I like you the better 
for not having acquired a superfine London 
polish yet. A little natm-e is very pleasant. I 
see so little of it. ' Ich habe sie Ueber xde Bdr 
ala Affey as we say in Germany." 

" The choice lies, then, between my being a 
bear or an ape?" 

"Well, the bear-element in you is strong," 
she said, smiling. "It makes you long for 
fighting. You will never become an ape, I 
think. But as to active service, as there is peace 
all over the world just at present, thank 
Heaven, you must be content to remain at 
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home. By-the-by, how is the little cousin f" 
I sighed, and murmured something ; and 
then, by degrees, how I scarcely know, it fil- 
tered out, and she knew all my trouble. 
Nothing could be kinder than she was — she 
listened and sympathised, as women only know 
how ; while, at the same time, by taking a 
common-sense view of the position, which, with 
my excited feelings, I was incapable of forming 
for myself, she administered just the stimulant 
that my case required. 

*' I feel for you very much," she said. " I see 
enough of your character to know what the 
breaking off of this correspondence must be to 
you; but I cannot say that Mrs. Hamleigh 
has acted otherwise than as any sensible 
mother would. She sees that a boy-and-girl 
love has sprung up between you and her daugh- 
ter. Is this a marriage she would wish t Put- 
ting aside the fact that you are a younger son, 
what you have told me of yourself would certain- 
ly seem to justify her discouraging such an idea. 
You ran away from home, and enlisted; you 
were not heard of for months ; you have quar- 
relled, or half-quarrelled, with your mother. 
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All this would naturally lead Mrs. Haraleigh to 
disapprove of an engagement between you and 
her daughter. What you have to do is to prove, 
by your conduct, that she is mistaken in her 
opinion of you, Let not the ill-natured world 
be able to throw a stone against you, Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke. Be steady, and constant in your 
attachment, and if Miss Hamleigh is the girl 
you believe her to be, a year or two's silence 
will not change her." 

The door at this moment opened, and a tall, 
fine man sauntered in, with the air that told he 
was master of the house. 

"Ohl is that you? Mr. Penruddocke — my 
husband. Mr. Penruddocke is my acquaintance 
of the Antwerp steamer, Carl, about whom I 
told you." 

He shook hands with me, and the firelight 
fell clearly on his face, which I had before seen 
but indistinctly. I believe it was thought 
handsome — the features were sharply cut, if 
that constitutes beauty ; but the face was blood- 
less, and the eyes like two grey flints, which 
might, indeed, upon occasion be made to strike 
fire, but were, in ordinary life, utterly dead and 
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colourless. His voice had a hard, metallic ring ; 
and his manners the fine veneer which is gene- 
rally found among diplomatists — the best coun- 
terfeit of that ingrained courtesy which is the 
outgrowth of a genial nature. He was dressed 
with great care. He always smiled when he 
spoke to his wife, which he did in English, with 
a strong German accent, and with a sort of in- 
timate politeness, which struck me as strange ; 
but I had never seen a foreign husband and wife 
together before, and could not tell if their in- 
tercourse was commonly of this nature. 

After a few civil words to me, " Are you go- 
ing to Lady Castle's to-night ?" he asked, turn- 
ing to his wife. She went on knitting. 

" No — I think I shall remain at home. You 
dine out, I suppose ?" 

"Yes, I am going with Walstein to the 
* Strand ;' but I will meet you at Lady Castle's 
after, if you like to go." 

" Oh 1 1 know what that means ; you will be 
there at one o'clock," she said, with a laugh 
which did not sound to me very joyous — " when 
I shall be in bed and asleep, I hope." 

" Do come, Madame d'Arnheim," I said. " I 
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have got a card from Lady Castle, whom I 
don't know ; but my uncle says I must go." 

** Yes," she said, with a smile, " of course you 
must go— it is the thing. All the best people 
who are in town will be there — ^and by * best,' 
you understand that among them are perhaps 
some of the worst ? But that is of no conse- 
quence, I am always told." 

" My wife inquires too curiously what people 
are, without being content >^th what they 
seem," said Arnheim, showing his white teeth. 

" Well," I laughed, turning to her, " if you 
won't come, and tell me ^ what to eat, drink, and 
avoid,' I shall be sure to be tempted by all the 
worst dishes." 

" I never found that anyone avoided a dish 
because he was told it was unwholesome," she 
replied. " However, it is pure laziness my not 
going — ^these parties are so little interesting to 
me ; and I will screw up my courage, Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke, for the sake of giving you a menu of 
your feast to-night. I so seldom have the hap- 
piness of finding anyone who does not know it 
all, and is not thoroughly blasS.** 

*' I hope you are flattered at being considered 
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SO innocent," said Arnheim, with a mocking 
smile ; then, turning to his wife, " Mr. Penmd- 
docke has accomplished more than I can ever 
do ; but then I am afraid you do not believe in 
my virtue, as you seem to do in his," and he 
laughed a short, hard laugh. "Mr. Penrud- 
docke, I hope my wife may long continue in the 
same belief, and that you will persuade her, 
consequently, to go out more than she has done 
of late, whereby we shall all be gainers." 

He ended with a little bow in her direction, 
much as he would have done towards a lady 
whose acquaintance he had made yesterday. 
Madame d' Arnheim knitted on in silence. I rose 
to take my leave. 

The Count walked downstairs with me. 

"Have you seen the new dancer at the 
* Strand ' ? No ? I have been three nights run- 
nmg. 

"Rather monotonous, isn't itt" I asked, 
dubiously. " One ' breakdown ' is very like an- 
other." 

*Vlt is not the dancing — but such a figure! 
The best made woman in London." 

" You don't say so I" 



25S psanETDDOcn: 

* WiU Ton come ? 1 win gire joo a ^aoe in 
my box f* 

*^ No, tLank jou. 1 diall go to Lad j GasUe's 
carfy." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

T ADY CASTLE'S was one of the least spa- 
-*-■ cious houses in Belgrave Square, and its 
size was a valid excuse for never inviting above 
one-half of her acquaintance. The other half 
spoke evil of Lady Castle, it is true ; but her 
charming manner, when they met, generally 
made them condone her sins of omission, imtil 
the next offence. People might shake their 
heads, but when she threw herself on your 
mercy, and offered her cheek to be smitten (or 
kissed, as the case might be), who could resist 
hert She was like a naughty but engaging 
child — though, in reality, her first youth was 
past ; and her face, when seen under a strong 
gas-lamp, or by the searching light of day (un- 
softened by a spotted veil), told that she had 
lived every hour of her life. But her figure was 
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light and round as at sixteen, and when ^^ got 
up " of an evening, she was still an extremely 
pretty woman. When all vestige of beauty, 
however, shall have departed, so long as life 
lasts, the woman's undefinable attraction will 
remain unchanged. People may say what they 
like of her when she is absent ; they cannot re- 
sist the influence of her voice and smile when 
she is by. 

She stood at the top of the stairs, surrounded 
by a knot of men, among whom were my uncle, 
a certain inane-looking Lord Algernon — with 
whose face and whose character as , a notorious 
fortune-hunter, I was already familiar — Sir Wal- 
ter Selden, and others. There were two women 
in the group ; one a regally-beautiful person, 
with a diamond crescent on her brow, and no 
clothes, to speak of, on her back ; the other, a 
lady no longer young, who sat on the lower 
steps of the upper flight of stairs, and " chaflFed " 
whoever went up and down. 

" Lady Castle," said my uncle, " here is my 
nephew, whom you were good enough to send 
me a card for." 

Lady Castle gave a gracious little wave of 
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her body, inimitable by anyone not "to the 
manner born." 

"Your dSbut in London, 1 think, Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke ?" 

" Yes," cut in my uncle, patting me on the 
back, " you behold a youth who never set foot 
in a London drawing-room till three weeks 
ago. 

" And you know no one yet, Mr. Penrud- 
docke f What Arcadian freshness ! How I 
wish I were you I" 

" That's awfully cruel," murmured Lord Alger- 
non. " You wish you didn't know anyone — 
what shall we all do I" 

" If I didn't know you," smiled Lady Castle, 
** I should have the pleasure to look forward to 
making your acquaintance," 

"And still have some illusions left about 
Algy !" laughed a good-natured face, belonging 
to a burly frame, the owner of which seemed 
only known as "Old Jack." His name was 
Horton. 

"Illusions, Jack I" said my uncle. "Who 
wants illusions ? Facts are the things we all 
want — realities I Some like Algy, in pounds of 
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gold ; some like Shylock, in pounds of flesh, 
eh?" 

The wit was not excessive, but the laughter 
was loud. 

" Here you have them !" cried the lady seat- 
ed on the stairs, looking over the balustrade at 
a huge back which was ascending. ** No illusion 
about Mrs. Guildmore's shoulders. It's a comfort 
in these days, when one's, faith is shaken in most 
things, to find something one can really depend 
upon." 

^' The girl's balance at Coutts's is solid enough, 

* 

Mrs. Chaffinch. Algy means to depend on thatj 
if he can." 

" What an idiot you are. Jack I She'll hear 
you," returned Lord Algernon. 

"What are the odds against him nowt" 
laughed the beautiful lady, whose manners 
were not as stately as they should have been, 
to suit her statuesque appearance. 

" Just five to one, Lady Ancastar," said my 
uncle, " and I don't mind if I enter another 
horse ;" then he turned and whispered something 
to Lady Castle. 

The portly frame of Mrs. Guildmore, and her 
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daughter, who report had already told me was 
the greatest heiress going, were by this time 
landed opposite Lady Castle. The mother was 
an honest-looking vulgar old soul ; the daughter, 
a plain girl, with a sensible countenance, who 
looked out of her element in this assemblage. 
She would have been at home in a quiet country- 
party, where fashionable gossips were unknown, 
and women wore last year's gowns. Surround- 
ed by all these pretty butterflies, newly painted 
from Paris, she was as misplaced as a butter- 
cup in a bouquet of gardenias, and evidently 
knew not what to say, in the tide of nonsense 
that ebbed and flowed around. 

" Mr. Penruddocke," said Lady Castle, touch- 
ing me with her fan, " let me introduce you to 
Miss Guildmore ;" and there I was nailed, as 
much to my own annoyance as to Lord Alger- 
non's, whose flabby offering of small talk was 
thus intercepted. The girl seemed simple and 
sensible enough, but as I had no fancy to be 
entered on the betting-list, I did not follow her 
when she moved on after a few minutes. Mrs. 
Guildmore, by the sheer force of weight, had 
borne down all opposition in the doorway, and 
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was cleaving a passage for herself and daughter 
through the crowded rooms. A crowd of men 
swam after them, like carp after a loaf of bread. 

"Osmund, my boy," said Unde Levison, 
" there's an opportunity for you to redeem all 
the errors of your past. You've as good a 
chance as any other fellow. The mother is a 
sensible old woman, who doesn't * hold to a title,' 
as she expresses it, but is going to let the girl 
choose for herself." 

Before I could reply, a very artificial-looking 
lady, with a lisp, and highly ornamented 
manners, accosted my uncle. I heard him ad- 
dress her as Mrs. Hawksley, and then I turned 
away. As I did so, my foot caught in Mrs. 
Cbalfinch's dress, and tore it. She laughed 
good-humouredly when I apologised. 

"Never mind — it does as an introduction, 
Mr. Penruddocke — for I'm such an old admirer 
of your uncle's, that we must know one an- 
other, and so we may as well break the ice at 
once." 

" I didn't know there could be ice where 
you were, Mrs. Chaffinch," said Sir Walter 
Selden. 
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" Didn't you t I can tell you rm dangerous- 
ly slippery at times. Impudent creatures like 
you, who don't know how to keep your distance, 
generally get a fall. Ha I ha I And now, Mr. 
Penruddocke, tell me, you've been here at least a 
quarter of an hour, whom have you fallen in love 
with ? I give you your choice, but you're bound 
to fall in love with some one." 

" It is Fembarras du choixy^ I returned, rather 
shyly, not feeling quite up to theaort of repartee 
that seemed to be expected of me. 

•*Oii! abase subterfuge. What do you say to 
Lady Ancastar ? — beautiful, isn't she t Such a 
head and such shoulders I" 

I assented mildly ; when Sir Walter said, with 
a sardonic smile, 

"Lady Ancastar, with that crescent, looks 
like Diana gone astray — in the woods, of course, 
I mean." 

"And almost ready for the bath," laughed 
another man, in a lower voice. 

Mrs. Chaffinch now taking up the fire, there 
was a smart interchange of somewhat equivocal 
jokes, interspersed with a great deal of laughter ; 
and I, seeing an opportunity, as I thought, of 
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penetrating the dense crowd in the doorway, 
slipped behind my uncle, in the hope of finding 
Madame d'Amheim. Impossible ; a surging mass 
of white shoulders and black coats, of heads 
crowned with other people's hair, and complex- 
ions bought with a price, met my eye ; but as to 
discovering the particular head of which I was 
in search, it was as hopeless as it was now to 
move either backwards or forwards. And this 
is called pleasure 1 1 said to myself. 

At that moment my ear caught a name be- 
hind me, which made me start. 

'*His mother is Belinda Hamleigh's great 
friend, isn't she ? Ya-as, of course, your beau- 
tiful sister, Lady Rachel. Ya-as — oh ! I know 
all about him. Father dead, isn't he? Ya-as,^ 
and the property a fine one — long minority, I 
think — ^ya-as." 

It seemed unnecessary for my uncle to say 
anything, as the lady answered all her own 
questions in this manner ; but she paused for a 
moment, and he cut in with a laugh, 

"Counting your chickens before they're 
hatchedi Mrs. Hawkesley. Unfortunately for 
this boy, he is the second son. I wish he wasn't 
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— ^worth twenty of the other ; but so it is." 

" Oh, what a pity 1 I thought this was the 
one that Belinda hoped — ya-as. I assure you, 
Colonel Rich, for my part, I think second sons 
are quite as agreeable sometimes as eldest ones. 
And then they're so useful for balls — ^ya-as. 
My girl always says they give themselves more 
trouble — ya-as, she does, really," 

There was a break in the crowd, and I caught 
sight of Madame d'Arnheim in a corner. I 
threaded my way to her. 

" I am so glad to find you at last — only, being 
a second son, perhaps you won't care to talk to 
me," I began, laughing. "I have just learnt 
that they are useful at balls, and can sometimes^ 
but with difficulty, be as pleasant as elder 
ones." 

" You forget I have no daughter. But who 
has been making you so worldly-wise ?" 

" A Mrs. Hawksley-rl believe her name is. 
She seems to know the Hamleighs. Who is 
she ? Any very tremendous swell ?" 

" By no means. Her husband is member for 
the county in which the Castles and the Duke 
of Kendal live. He has a large property, and 
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his wife's whole aim in life is " to get on," as it 
is termed. She is a not uncommon mixture of 
extreme silliness and worldly sharpness, and by 
dint of wriggling and pushing, she has achieved 
her object. There are very few houses where 
she does not go. But oh I what a life of inces- 
sant toil — ^what slavery, what mortifications, 
what humiliation to obtain it all I" 

" I thought Lady Castle's was one of the most 
exclusive sets I" 

** Yes ; but she is politic. Mrs. Hawksley is 
a country nmghbour, aiid it would be unwise to 
make an enemy of her, for many reasons I can- 
not enter upon." 

"And those Guildmores — what can make 
her ask themt They look quite out of their 
element." 

" Half the men in Lady Castle's set are hop- 
ing to marry the girl 5 they are asked on that 
account. Do you know the girl told me the 
other night, with a look half piteous, half comi- 
cal, that she had had a proposal at every ball 
she had been at since she came to London? 
She is so disgusted that I don't think any man 
who pays her such open attention has a chance." 
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" Why don't you tell Lord Algernon t" 

" I am not sufficiently interested — I will leave 
that to Carl. He is a friend of his — none of 
mine." 

" But of course you know all these people 
very well ?" 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

" They are the only people I see ; and yet I 
am not intimate with any one of them." 

" Lady Castle seems charming — don't yon like 
her?" 

'* No, I don't," she said, decidedly. " I don't 
like any woman I can't trust. But I will not 
talk about her — at all events, now. Only that 
is one of the dishes which, if you take my advice, 
you will avoid." 

"Like all forbidden fruit," said 1 laughing, 
"it looks tempting. And the gorgeous Lady 
An cast ai* — what do you say to her ?" 

" With twice the beauty, none of the insidi- 
ous charm of the other. A vulgar-minded 
woman, with no positive harm in her, 1 think, 
but whose aim is to be conspicuous as the leader 
of the fastest set. She does most outrageous 
things, which scandalize people ; and most of all 
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the Dndiess, her mother-in-law. Thej bbj she 
rode a donkej-race on flampstead Heath last 
Summer." 

^* Lord Ancastar is the Dake of Kendal's son, 
isn't he t What sort of fellow is he ?** 

•* CleverwA — the leader of the new democratic 
party; but a man of no deep convictions, I 
fancy. He takes up this line, as his wife does 
hers, for the sake of notoriety. His Radical 
opinions, which he announces on every occasion, 
irritate the Duke as much as Lady Ancastar's 
pranks do the stately old Duchess." 

"A nice family party. Now for another 
entrSe — I don't mean it as a pun — ^but the black 
man, just come in, talking to Lady Castle, in 
the doorway." 

"Did you ever see so villainous a face? I 
am sure that man has the evil eye. I shudder 
whenever he comes near me. And yet half these 
ladies are mad about him. His name is Bene- 
vento — Count Benevento, he calls himself; and 
he is a great gambler." 

" Clearly another dish to be avoided," said I. 
" In feet, according to you, Madame d'Arnheim, 
it seems as if I had better go in for general 
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abstinence. By-the-by, is there a Lord 
Castle?" 

" Yes ; but you never see him. He is a book- 
worm, and rarely leaves the country." 

" And lets his wife come to London by her- 
self? That seems to me very odd." 

" You will find so many things that are much 
odder, before you have lived among us long, Mr. 
Penniddocke, that it will not strike you. You 
will find husbands and wives completely sepa- 
rated, though living in the same house. There 
is a solitude greater than living in the country 
alone." 

She turned away her head, and our conversa- 
tion was interrupted for some minutes by a 
brisk little old gentlisman in appearance, very 
like the comic father in a farce, who came up 
and shook hands with Madame d'Arnheim. His 
conversation sparkled with wit, and with French 
and German quotations, which, it was evident, . 
he was pleased to have an opportunity of airing. 
Madame d'Amheim's brilliant intelligence was 
displayed, of course, far more now than in talk- 
ing to me. I stood by, and listened with ad- 
miration and amusement. As he shook her 
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hand at parting, he stooped down, and said in 
a low voice, with a laugh, 

"You are the only woman in the room who 
can converse. The others I talk tOy and pay 
compliments to — I never do to you." 

*' That is the greatest you can pay me." And 
then he passed on. 

" Who is that old fellow, who seems to be a 
combination of Voltaire and Mezzofanti ?" 

She told me who he was — a name I knew 
well as one of the most eminent of the day ; but 
I never made his acquaintance, and only intro- 
duce the episode here to show in what estima- 
tion my friend was held by those whose standard 
of judgment was high. 

While we were discussing the dignitary who 
had just passed on, my attention was attracted 
to a young and fragile-looking woman who 
approached, leaning on the arm of a foreign 
attache. Their communications were of a confi- 
dential nature, apparently. He was tall and 
aquiline, and bent over his companion till his 
moustaches almost touched her forehead. She, 
upon her side, gazed up into his small brown 
eyes, wrapt in the beatitude of vacancy. Surely 
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it must be a flirtation of the very teuderest cha- 
racter. •'My heart beats only for you," he 
seemed to be saying. But a stoppage in the 
crowd pressed him close to me, and 1 caught 
the actual words which fell in honeyed accents 
from those lips : 

** Moiyjeprefhre la glace h la vanille — et vous ?" 

I turned to Madame d' Amheim with a laugh. 

" Well, appearances are deceptive, certainly. 
Who would have thought that fellow was talk- 
ing of an ice ?" 

" It's all part of the same thing," she replied, 
with a smile in which there was more of sadness 
than mirth. " That silly little woman — she is 
married-has only one idea, to be 'the faBhion.' 
There is really no harm in her, but she has an 
utterly unoccupied life. She sees that all the 
leaders of society have their admirers; and, 
though she doesn't care the least about that 
man, or any other, she thinks it ^ the thing ' to 
have the semblance, at least, of a flirtation. It 
is like a parody upon your poet's line, * Assume 
SLfailingy if you have it not.' " 

" By Jove I" I suddenly exclaimed, fixing my 
eyes upon a man's head in the crowd. 
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" What is the matter ? " asked my com- 
panion. 

** To think of meeting him here I By Jove ! 
how glafl I am 1" 

" Who is it r 

" My old master," I returned, " whose shoes I 
blacked for more than three months — one of the 
princes of the earth — such a prime fellow I" and 
I told her all about Arthur Tufton. 

" Well," said Madame d'Amheim, rising, " it is 
getting late. Give me your arm downstairs, 
and you can return to your friend." 

" Won't you wait for Count d'Arnheim ?" 

^^ Oh I no," she said, shaking her head, with a 
smile. ^^ People never wait for their husbands. 
He may not come till two o'clock, or perhaps 
not at all — if he is amused elsewhere." 

W^e reached the stairs, where Mrs. Chaffinch 
was still posted, entertaining her circle by ran- 
dom shots fired at those who passed her. No 
matter at what cost, whether of delicacy or 
kindliness (and Mrs. Chaffinch is not an ill- 
natured woman at heart), she must procure a 
laugh, or that chorus will leave her for some 
other woman who is " better fun." Catching 
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sight of Madame d'Arnheim, she cries out, 

**WhatI going already, my deart See what 
it is to be a virtuous woman — ^retiring to all the 
secret sweets of domestic life at this early 
hour 1" 

Madame d'Arnheim coloured, but she only 
said coldly that she was tired, and passed on. 
Mrs. Chaffinch pursued her, over the banisters, 
with her shrill cackle. 

" Come to Evans's to-morrow night, will you, 
my dear ? We want to seduce your husband to 
join our party. Do come also, and do some- 
thing improper for once." 

^^Iwas there once," replied Madame d'Arn- 
heim, over her shoulder, but not stopping on 
her course downwards — " I was there once, and 
did not think it improper, only dull. But to be 
improper is not always to be amufling, Mrs. 
Chaffinch. Good night." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

1 BRIGHT smile broke over Tufton's face as 
-^ he caught sight of me. 

** Hallo 1 Smith — I mean Penruddocke — my 
dear boy, how are you t I am really delighted 
to meet you. If London, like another place, 
was not paved with good intentions, I should 
have found you out before this. But I've been 
very busy during the few days I've been here." 

"And how long do you stay?" I asked. 

" You haven't heard, then ? I am trying to 
effect an exchange into the Guards. Six months 
of India was enough for me ; I couldn't stand it. 
Lord Tufton, who has never done anything for 
me before, said he would buy my exchange ; 
so I came home straight, and I hope now the 
thing is pretty nearly settled." 

Of course I was delighted at the news ; and 
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then I gave him a succinct history of myself 
since we had parted. 

"And how do you like a London life?" he 
asked. 

" So-so. I like my regiment ; they are very 
jolly fellows, and you know I am really fond of 
soldiering. My experience in the ranks taught 
me a great deal which I find useful." 

"And do you go in much for this sort of 
thing?" he said, with rather a contemptuous 
look over the heads of the assembly. ** It 
doesn't seem to me very interesting — perhaps 
because I'm an outsider." 

" Well, you see, I'm not i/o^^, like you, and 
everything amuses me. I remember you always 
despised society, even in the old days." 

"Not despised," he said, rather sadly. "I 
envy people who can be easily amused. The 
only simple pleasure I have left, I am afraid, is 
my violin. I have already received an invita- 
tion to join the * EiTatic Harmonists,' which I 
mean to do, and grind away in an atmosphere of 
beer and 'backy once a week. That will be 
more congenial to me than these fine parties. 
What can a fellow who knows nothing of Lon- 

t2 
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don gossip talk about to these women? They 
don't care for Mozart and Beethoven, I sup- 
pose r 

"Some of them play at whist with pound 
points, and five pounds on the rubber," I said, 
slyly. 

" I never play with women," he replied. 

"Are you a — what is the word? — misoga- 
mist?" I asked, laughing. "I remember you 
always avoided the fair sex." 

" I did — and I do still," he answered ; and a 
shade passed over his brow. " If I ever marry, 
which is most unlikely, I shall not choose my 
wife from a London drawing-room. By-the-by, 
who is that girl in blue ? The one that absurd- 
looking fellow is evidently making up to ?" 

" A Miss Guildmore — a great heiress." 

"A pity — I fancy I could talk to her; she 
has an honest, simple expression." 

" You'd better not try. She fancies, naturally 
enough, every man that talks to her is after 
her money." 

" Let us walk through the rooms ; they are 
getting thinner." 

We reached a little boudoir where there was 
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a whist-table, at which sat Sir Walter Selden, 
and three others. The faces of two were un- 
known to me. Selden's partner was the 
Italian, Benevento, whose appearance Jiad so 
much struck me earlier in the evening. 

I had now a good opportunity of watching 
him. He was under the middle height, and to 
judge by the breadth of his shoulders, the depth 
of his chest, and the setting on of his limbs, pos- 
sessed of uncommon muscular strength. He 
looked as if he wore stays ; but the manner of 
presenting his fall-breasted shirt-front, and his 

being excessively girt in at the waist, may have 

* 

produced a false impression. There were men 
and women, too, who swore that he rouged ; 
but this, I really think, was untrue. The colours 
of his face were deep and rich; wonderfully 
glittering eyes, and hair and beard of the bluest 
black ; eyebrows that met across his forehead, a 
well-shaped nose, and dazzling white teeth. 
Undeniably handsome; but one of the worst 
faces it has ever been my ill-fortune to behold. 
I understood what Madame d'Arnheim meant, 
as I looked at him ; and an indescribable loath- 
ing, so utterly unprecedented in my experience 
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that it now seems to me to have been a presenti- 
ment of all I was to suffer because of this man, 
possessed me. His manner, like his countenance, 
indicated to me the presence of two characteris- 
tics. Clever, and fluent, I saw that the upper 
floor of his house, where he " received," was 
gaudilj decorated and furnished ; but through 
the half open door, at moments, I caught 
glimpses of the basement, where all was stone 
and iron. If ever a man was unscrupulous, if 
ever a man was untrustworthy, it was the 
Italian before me. 

He glanced up from his cards, as we entered, 
and, to my surprise, smiled, and nodded at 
Tufton. There was a pile of gold beside him ; 
two or three men stood round, and were betting 
on the rubber. Sir Walter Selden and his part- 
ner had been winning, but the former took 
it, as he did his reverses (which were more 
common), unmoved. That jaunty, supercilious 
manner never deserted him, though he was 
sometimes in great straits for a five-pound note. 

Tufton soon became absorbed in watching the 
game ; but there was only one more rubber ; then 
Selden's antagonists roaci as the rooms were 
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nearly empty. Though assured by Benevento, 
with what seemed to me questionable taste, 
that Lady Castle would not object to their 
playing for the next hour, they elected to defer 
their revenge to auother opportunity. 

** Well, Authur, how have you been getting 
on t" asked Selden. " Ain't your eyes dazzled, 
after a course of garrison hacks and nautch 
girls r 

^' I'm an old eagle, and can look at the sun 
itself," replied Tufton, with a smile. 

" Will you come to my rooms presently t It's 
too early to go to bed." 

" Not to night, Walter," he returned quickly. 
"I'm tired, and am off now," and they separ- 
ated. 

The tide, which was ebbing down-stairs, bore 
us along with it. The last thing I saw was 
Benevento seated by Lady Castle in the first 
drawing-room; the few people who remained 
seemed to have divided, by natural selection, 
into couples. 

The hall was one serried phalanx of cloaked 
and hooded ladies ; and through them I observed 
d'Arnheim making his way &om the street. He 
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passed me and nodded. I thought he would 
inquire if his wife had gone home ; but he turn- 
ed to Mrs. Chaffinch, who stood near me. 

" Is there anyone left upstairs ? Is my lady 
gone to bed f 

"Not yet. There's safety in numbers. At 
least six men are left. But where have you been, 
you dissipated wretch ? In very immoral 
company, no doubt." 

" What, did you think I had been here all the 
evening?" 

She hit him with her fan, and declared, with 
a shriek of laughter, that he was an incorrigible 
monster ; and then I heard no more, for we had 
secured our coats, and were in the street. As 
we walked along, arm in arm, I said, 

** How long have you known that Bene- 
vento ? " 

I fancied there was a moment's hesitation ; 
but perhaps it was only that he was getting 
his cigar to draw ; he gave a long puff and 
replied, 

" I met him last night at Selden's." 

" You are an old friend of Selden's t" 

" He is my cousin. He sent me Lady Castle's 
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card, and insisted on my coming to-night, though 
1 told him this sort of thing was quite out of my 
Une." 

But I was not going to let Arthur escape in 
this way. 

" I suppose there is high play at Selden's ?" 

" Well — there is play ; yes." 

" And is that Benevento a friend of his t" 

" I don't know about a friend — he seems to 
know him pretty well. A clever dog — nothing 
he can't do, I'm^ told — sings like a bird." 

" H'm 1 looks like a bird of ill omen, I 
think." 

" You are severe, Master Penruddocke." 

** Well, (jod never gave a man such a coun- 
tenance as that for nothing, I'm sure." 

" It's unwise to trust first impressions. I am — 
how many years older than you? eight or nine ; 
and I have learnt that." 

" What 1 don't you believe in human expres- 
sion t I'll be bound that fellow's as false as he 
can be." 

** I hope not, for the ladies' sakes," said Arthur 
with a smile. '* He has great success with them, 
I am told. It is even said that our fair hostess 
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to-night is not altogether insensible to the 
charms of this Rizzio." 

I pursued the subject no further, and we walk- 
ed down Piccadilly, talking of other matters. I 
asked him where he was staying. 

"At Limmers/ for the present; but I must 
look out for permanent lodgings.*' 

" Come and take the ground-floor under me. 
It is vacant, and will just suit you. It will be 
like old times. If both our servants should be 
out, why, you know, I can valet you." 

He laughed, and then grew suddenly grave. 

"I don't know that I should do you any 
good. I'm not the best companion for a lad of 
your age." 

" Well, I know your weakness. ' No man is 
a hero to his valet de chamhre^ and I assure you 
there's no danger for me. I haven't the smallest 
taste for gambling, in any shape." 

" Then there is the violin — have you well con- 
sidered what a trial that is to the nerves, at all 
hours ?" 

" Bless your heart 1 1 don't know what nerves 
are. It will do me good to hear you again 
grinding away at the old 'Kreutzer Senate.' 
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And you may play in the dead of night — no- 
thing ever wakes mg." 

"You're a good fellow, Penruddocke," said 
he, wringing my hand, "and your cheery 
young nature would, I daresay, rouse me when 
I am low — as I too often am. It did so, in the 
old days, to hear you whistling as you brushed 
my clothes." 

A fortnight later he was gazetted to Her 
Majesty's Regiment of — Guards, and was in- 
stalled in the apartment beneath mine. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

T^ROM this time . forwards, I was always at 
•^ Madame d'Arnheim's three or four times a 
week. Whenever I was not on duty, or engaged 

■ 

elsewhere, I was there for an hour or two at 
dusk. It became as much a matter of habit as 
going to my club. Visits of ceremony I abjured. 
I never cared to go anywhere that I did not 
like the mistress of the house, and feel more or 
less *' at home." This I very soon did at Madame 
d'Arnheim's. 

When strangers called I seldom stayed long ; 
what I enjoyed were the long quiet tete-a-tStes 
with a woman who treated me as a younger 
brother (lecturing me with a freedom which 
was the best proof of the interest she took in 
me), and whose conversation was a wholesome 
antidote to much that I heard and saw else- 
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where. Except the darkest secret of my short 
life, she got to know most things that concern- 
ed me; I could talk to her unreservedly of 
Evelyn, of my prospects for the future, of my 
old home, and of the happy days in my dead 
fathers time, that could return no more. I am 
bound to confess I received but little confidence 
in return. She seldom reverted to her own past, 
and unless goaded by some sharp memory, 
causing her to yield to a momentary weakness, 
showed no portion of her own embittered heart. 
D'Arnheim I rarely saw, unless I dined there ; 
and then, in the company of half-a-dozen other 
men, I never came into much personal contact 
with them. He always welcomed me with 
urbanity, always had a word or two of " chaff," 
always seemed quite willing that I should come 
to his house as often as I felt inclined. I had a 
secret conviction that he looked upon me as a 
harmless greenhorn; but I was not quite so 
green as not to suspect that he hailed the fact 
of his wife's friendship for a young man as a sort 
of make-weight to his own neglect. His 
opinions and his principles, however, were alike 
indifferent to me ; I had too strong a regard for 
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Madame d'Amheim not to feel a certain resent- 
ment towards her hnsband ; but as regarded his 
behaviour towards myself I had certainly no 
reason to complain. 

Had it not been for Madame d'Arnheim I might 
have sunk into a slough of idleness ; but, finding 
my defective knowledge of French when I met 
foreigners at her house, she urged my taking 
lessons in that tongue. 

"You have plenty of time on your hands. 
Billiards and rackets are very good things in 
their way, but you may well devote a few hours 
in the week to acquiring something which will 
be a possession to you for the rest of your life." 

So I docked off an hour from my morning's 
ride three days in the week, and went hard at 
it. And among the many debts of gratitude I 
owe to Marie d'Arnheim, not the least is that 
she made me a tolerable French scholar. 

Tufton and I always breakfasted together. 
However late he had been the previous night — 

and he now played at the Club almost 

nightly — he never failed to appear, and showed 
no other traces of his dissipation than by his 
variable spirits. He now discussed his losses and 
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winnings openly with me. Of course it would 
have been absurd, as well as useless, for one to 
preach to him. He was much older, much 
cleverer, and, in most ways, a much better man 
than myself. How he could lead such a life, 
how. he could consort, by preference (for it came 
to that), with men of the stamp of Benevento, 
I could not understand. Sometimes this won- 
derment reached the stage when it became irri- 
tation, to learn that he had lost largely to the 
Italian the night before, and I could not re- 
frain from some expression of my sentiments. 
He never took it in ill-part, though he was too 
generous not to defend his companions, and to 
maintain that they were no worse than himself. 
He did not care much for Benevento — no ; but 
allowance must be made for foreigners ; their 
ways were not always as our ways ; and, after 
all, he was a clever dog, and amusing enough 
for half an hour. As to Selden, under all that 
sarcasm and apparent selfishness, he was really 
good-natured ; and the rest, he assured me, 
were excellent fellows ; of course they and he 
were ruining themselves — that he knew very 
well, but a man must have some excitement, 
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and it was the only thing, except his violin, he 
cared for. 

Sometimes, when he was in unusually good 
spirits, he would defend himself by some such 
verbal paradox as this : 

** After all, I don't know that it's worse than 
stock-jobbing, or any other game of chance 
which bears the more creditable name of * specu- 
lation.' And marriage — such marriages as are 
generally made here, at least — what is it but 
gambling? The stakes are high, there is a 
certain skill shown in the play, and the result is 
— nothing but luck. Pen." 

" Well, try your hand at it — it's a better game 
than this," I replied, one morning, when he thus 
playfully fenced with me. " Seriously, why 
don't you think of marrying? There's Miss 
Guildmorc, whom I sat next to at dinner last 
night ; she told me she had heard you play at 
the * Erratic Harmonists ' concert, and praised 
you tremendously ; it was evident the subject 
had so much attraction for her that I gave her 
her head, and talked of you through two entire 
courses. The ground is prepared, and how — " 

" You young ass 1" laughed Tufton heartily. 
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'* This is what it is for babes and sucklings to 
meddle with matters beyond their years. No 
woman ever praises — I might say she rarely 
speaks of— any man she really fancies. Proba- 
bly she has a secret penchant for yon. Not that 
I wish you to yield to it, in spite of her money. 
It's time if you think of marrying ten years 
Jience," 

And this fragment of conversation leads me 
here to mention two things. In consequence 
of my friend's banter whenever I began to speak 
of love, and of his affecting to consider that I 
was much too young to have any serious 
thoughts on the subject, I never could make 
him my confidante as regarded Evelyn, I knew 
that he would receive my confession with an 
amused air, and assure me that I was going 
through one of the ordinary complaints of youth, 
like the measles, which I should get over in the 
course of time. I began to believe that Arthur 
never had been, and never would be, in love. 
I could talk to him upon every other subject ; 
but upon this he was generally cynical, and 
sometimes almost bitter. 

The other thing I have to say has reference 

VOL. I. U 
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to Miss Gnildmore. It so chanced that we had 
met very often during the last few weeks ; and, 
owing chiefly, no doubt, to the fact that I did 
not persecute her with attentions, we had be- 
come very good friends. I really liked the girl, 
and, I believe, in a way she liked me. But 
there was nothing to justify the violent assump- 
tion of my uncle, and of one or two others, that 
she would marry me if I were so minded. I 
received a letter from my mother, however, in 
which was the following passage : 

" I am glad to hear you go into good society ; 
and, though I am aware that fashionable life 
is full of snares, I trust you are in all ways turn- 
ing over a new leaf, and forgetting your boyish 
follies. The necessity of making your own 
fortune, since you chose to reject what your 
father left you, is fully apparent to you, I ima- 
gine ; and, without wishing you to make a mer- 
cenary marriage (which is the last thing anyone 
would accuse me of), I cannot but hope that you 
are already entertaining thoughts of settling in 
life, in a manner which shall be advantageous 
to you in all ways. I am given to understand 
that a young lady of very large means shows a 
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marked preference for your society. It remains 
with you to choose whether you gravitate to- 
wards respectability and comfort, or dissipation 
and poverty." 

My reply to this was sharp, short, and deci- 
sive. If respectability necessitated marrying 
Miss Guildmore, I would be disreputable for the 
remainder of my days. 

I could very rarely induce Arthur Tufton to 
go into society. He occasionally dined out, 
but drums and balls he steadily declined. Con- 
certs were the only exceptions he made, but 
even these he treated very contemptuously. 

"I had rather go to a 'Monday Pop' any 
night," said he, taking a card of Mrs. Hawks- 
ley's, on which was inscribed " music," from the 
chimney-piece. "There I should hear music I 
care for, and hear it in peace. If I go to this 
place, I shall be jammed in a doorway, and 
catch as much as I can of some worn-out old 
opera songs and duets that the same singers 
have been bellowing in London drawing-rooms 
for the last twenty years. But it will cost a 
lot of money, and so one is bound to call it ' a 
charming concert.' " 

u2 
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" It won't cost a lot of money, if that is yonr 
objection, for it is amateur ; and Mrs. Hawks- 
ley is very anxious that you should play. I 
met her last night, and she told me she * adored 
— positively adored musical talent ; couldn't live 
without it, ya-asi' And did I think you 
would be induced ? Then, as an inducement, 
she gave a string of names, which seemed to 
embrace half the Peerage, who were enrolled 
among the performers. It'll be the aristocrat- 

« 

io-est thing in the way of music you ever heard.'* 

He laughed and shook his head. 

"That is not re-assuring. I prefer my 
* Erratic Harmonists,' where we grind steadily 
away at our Symphony, regardless of who each 
man is, provided he has a good bow-arm. But 
we'll go, Pen, though I decline performing. It 
will be something new to me, at all events." 

I should like to give some account of that 
evening, but it would occupy too much valuable 
space. There was one young lord who made a 
lasting impression upon me. I never have had 
the advantage of hearing him since, but I have 
never forgotten him. The things he did not do 
with his voice, but supplemented with his eyes, 
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eyebrows, and lips, which he protruded so that 
it seemed as if he were blowing kisses to the 
audience — the histrionic powers he displayed 
altogether, were surely remarkable. He was a 
good comic actor spoilt — ^if he had "but known 
it. Then there was a lady who sang, and who 
always lost her time (bo Tufton affirmed, for I 
knew nothing about it), but who invariably 
turned and cast a reproachful look at the accom- 
panist, whenever they were not together, 
whereby the ignorant were deluded into the 
belief that it was his fault. Two songs were 
put down in the programme to be sung by 
Count Benevento; but he never appeared. 
After this came the inevitable bass, who did the 
'^ buffo" business, and was more Italian and 
more jocose than the original article, as im- 
ported direct. But, upon the whole, Tufton was 
agreeably surprised. A great deal of the sing- 
ing was excellent — only there was about twice 
too much of it ; and if the young ladies would 
not have selected songs which we were accus- 
tomed to hear executed by Grisi and Bosio, no 
doubt their sweet voices would have been heard 
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to still more advantage. The choruses did not 
satisfy Tufton's critical ear so well. 

^ The tenors and the altos are both flat, and 
they drag the time most horribly," he said. 

*^ Bless the man I" cried Mrs. Chaffinch, who 
was in front of us. '* He thinks it's a common 
chorus, that goes in for time and tune, and all 
the rest of it. He forgets he is listening to the 
crime de la crimed 

"Then the cream would be the better for 
being whipped," was Arthur's laughing re- 
joinder. 

Madame d'Arnheim was not there, and I re- 
gretted it doubly, because I was anxious to in- 
troduce Tufton, of whom I had so often spoken 
to her. I cannot say that he evinced any de- 
sire to know my "diplomatic friend," as he called 
her, and positively refused to call there, when, 
at her suggestion, I proposed to take him ; but I 
looked upon this as belonging to bis general 
prejudice against fashionable ladies, which 
would yield at once, in Madame d'Arnheim's 
case, if he only knew her. As it happened, they 
never once met the whole of that season. 

At the end of the evening, as I was coming 
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dowBHstairs, Mrs. Ouildmore asked me to call 
her carriage. I did so, but apparently the foot- 
man did not answer the summons, for I stood 
beside Miss Guildmore in the hall nearly twenty 
minutes, waiting to hand her out. The lady of 
the house passed us on her way to the supper- 
room, and gave me a gracious smile, which 
seemed full of subtle meaning ; but as I had only 
spoken to her twice in my life, I was a little 
puzzled to know what it meant. Almost im- 
mediately after this Lady Castle came down- 
stairs alone. 

" Will you take me in to have some supper, 
Mr. Penruddocke t" she said, with her sweet 
natural way. " I am quite deserted — ^you're the 
only man left I know. How do you do, Miss 
Guildmore ?" 

" Will you excuse me ?" I said to the young 
lady. 

"Ohl certainly. Did you think I couldn't 
walk to the carriage by myself I" 

Lady Castle and I sat down at a small round 
table. 

" What a horrid party 1" she began, in a low 
voice. ** These sort of women always have 
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BQch crnshes, and bo few men one knows.^ 

" Why didn't Count Benevento sing!" I 
asked. 

** Because he was in a very bad humour to- 
day, I suppose," she replied quickly. ** It is dis^ 
graceful throwing people over in that way^ 
Talk about the caprice of our sex ! it is nothing 
to men's 1" 

" Dear Lady Castle ! " said Mrs. Hawksley 
from behind our chairs ; then, with some surprise 
in her tone — '* Ah I Mr. Penruddocke, is it 
you ? Ta-as. Dear me I I thought you 
were— ya-as. Well, I hope you are taking 
care of Lady Castle. Shocking disappointment 
about Count Benevento, was it nott — ya-as# 
Bad cold. These charming delightful tenors do 
get such sudden colds — ya-as. Too sad, isn't 
it, dear Lady Castle t" 

" I think you did very well without him, Mrs* 
Hawksley," replied Lady Castle. " I am sure 
you had quite enough music." 

"So glad you thought so — ya-aSi Well, 
that is what the dear duchess said also — ^it quite 
consoled me. Sorry, however, Mr. Penrud- 
docke, that your friend. Captain Tufton, wouldn't 
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play — violin, so parlant — adore it — ^ya-ae. 
Though of course it is nothing to the voice. 
Dear Lady Louisa I too delightful ; and Lord 
Algernon I so much pathos in that bass in the 
quintett, thought it miist touch Miss Guildmore, 
but I saw afterwards, — ya-as — that she was 
otherwise — ya-as, ha, ha I What 1 going al- 
ready, dear Lady Castle I — I'm sure you've 
had nothing !" 

" That woman would have gone on for an- 
other half-hour, if I had remained," said her 
ladyship, as I placed her cloak on her shoulders, 
in the hall " and I had rather go to bed supper- 
less. I do so dislike her ; not because she is so 
silly and vulgar, but because she is mischievous. 
Nothing but a stern sense of county duty — I 
knew Castle would wish it — ^brought me here. 
Have'you anything to do to-morrow I Will you 
drive down with me to the Handel Festival ? I 
have a spare ticket now, and can give you a 
seat in my carriage." 

I assented, and a very pleasant day I had. 
Benevento was not of the party, which remained, 
after the Oratorio was over, to dinner; and though 
Lady Castle was not in good spirits — she cried 
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during a great part of the " Messiah" — ^I thought 
her very attractive ; bo soft and womanly. Here 
is a little anecdote I find noted down in my 
journal for that day, 1 produce it, because it is 
characteristic : 

My attention was attracted, soon after the 
performance began, by a handsome but very sad- 
looking woman, accompanied by a man, who 
were seated directly before us. The lady turned 
her head once, and once only; for whatever 
cause she seemed to avoid looking again in our 
direction. 

" Do you know who that is in front I" I whis- 
pered to Lady Castle. 

" Alas 1 indeed I do," she sighed. " She was 
a great friend of mine once. Poor Helen Grey I 
Unfortunately, she cut herself off from us all by 
running away. Don't you remember the divorce 
three years ago ? " 

I had never heard of it ; and she went on : 

** I am so sorry for her. I often think I will 
go and see her, poor thing — ^but in London it is 
so difficult to do what one wishes." 

" Why don't you speak to her now, then I" 

"Ah I unfortunately it would never do — ^in 
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public — to be seen with her. The world is so 
censorious. But I really do mean to go and see 
her, poor dear, some day. Listen ! Sims Reeves 
is going to sing * Comfort ye.' How I wish I 
could hear such music as this for ever I It makes 
one feel how hollow the world is, doesn't it ?" 

I was puzzled. Was what this world said 
true of Lady Castle ? If so, was she not a 
thousand-fold worse than the woman before us ? 
Yet the one, whom that same world delighted 
to honor, was of purer eyes than to behold in 
public the iniquity of the other who had once 
openly erred. 

My education was advancing daily; and yet 
I had a great deal to learn. I decided that all 
that I heard to the prejudice of my fair compan- 
ion must be untrue. She was weak, impres- 
sionable, carried away by any excitement of 
the moment, whether religious or otherwise. She 
oould not be culpable. * 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

<^ T HAVE not seen you for four days," said 

-^ Madame d'Amheim, one afternoon a fort- 
night after this, when I entered her drawing- 
room. **What have you been about?" and she 
looked into my fiice, with that scrutiny which is 
the prerogative of a woman's friendship. No 
Orestes ever brings Pylades thus to task, 

" I was on guard all yesterday.** 

" And the day before ?" 

" At Richmond." 

** Who with t Perhaps I am indiscreet." 

''Lady Castle, Lady Ancastar, and a large 
party." 

" And the night before, I heard you were in 
Lady Castle's box at Covent Garden. I am 
afraid you are getting into that set, in spite of 
my warnings." 
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" My dear Madame d'Arnheim, don't look so 
severe. Lady Castle has been awfully kind to 
me, and I can't help liking her. I know you 
don't, which I'm sorry for, but ^" 

" Oh, my likings have nothing to do with it. 
If you only went to people I like, you would see 
very few. But I forgot — you are a man ; you 
have no discernment where a woman is concern- 
ed. No matter what she really is, if you are 
* taken ' with her, it is all up with you." 

" But how is one to know what she really is t" 

•* If you frequent Lady Castle's, you must see 
enough to draw your own conclusions ; unless 
you are blind.*' 

" Upon my life, I don't know what to believe. 
I daresay half the women who are never talked 
about are much worse." 

" Pray, has that Italian become a friend of 
yours too ?" 

** No. I hate the brute. Lady Castle is very 
foolish about him, I grant, and the way she goes 
on about his singing makes him very cheeky. 
I fancy they are constantly quarrelling — at 
least I have heard him very impudent to her 
more than once — but she is too soft and forgiv- 
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ing ; that's the worst of it. She is a generous- 
hearted, imprudent woman, I think." 

" Oh 1" she said, slowly ; then, after a pause, 
" Are you aware that he is by no means the first 
person to whom she has been 90 * generous ' ?" 

^* I have heard a great deal of scandal talked 
about her, but I didn't believe it. And one 
good quality she certainly has, which is rare. 
She never speaks ill of any one." 

" And I do speak ill? I understand." 

" Nonsense I I was not thinking of you. I 
know it is your kind interest in me makes you 
speak. Besides, I have not forgotten that the 
first time I saw her you refused to discuss 
Lady Castle." 

" Thank you for remembering that. No ; I 
am not given to scandal ; but never to speak ill 
may be pushed too far. To make no dis- 
tinctions between good and evil is diplomatic in 
society, no doubt. But, remember, in citing it 
as a proof of Christian Charity, that the Foun- 
der of our religion did not hesitate to call men 
sinful who were so." 

*• Didn't he say, however, * Let him that is 
without sin among you first cast a stone at her '?" 
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" He did not deny her sin. He did not even 
extenuate it. He bade her go and sin no more. 
The people who are called in the world " good- 
natured," on the contrary, seem to say, " Go on 
sinning, if you like. It is no business of ours — 
until you are actually caught. You are veiy 
pleasant, and whether you are good or wicked, 
is of no consequence to us.' Ach I That sort 
of sentiment seems to me a very different thing 
from divine charity." 

'* There is such a lot of humbug in the 
world," said I, thinking of the pious lessons 
that had been inculcated in my childhood, ^' that 
it is hard, if not impossible, to tell what is real. 
But, at least, the humbug of good-nature is 
more graceful than the act of stoning one's 
neighbours, which people indulge so freely in." 

** You are very young," said she, after a pause. 
" Take my advice, and avoid this society ; it 
will do you no good. It will take the edge off 
your appetite for better things. If your little 
Evelyn " 

'^My dear Madame d^Arnheim, don't name 
her, for Heaven's sake, in the same breath I Eve- 
lyn belongs to another world, of course, alto- 
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gether. I should be very sorry for her to be in 
this society, but what harm do you suppose it 
can do me t I am not going to fall in love with 
any one of these women, I am happily heart- 
proof. And you don't suppose I am so innocent 
as to be hurt by Mrs. Chaffinch's pleasantries, 
or by — by anything I may see or hear, do you?" 
Madame d'Arnheim sighed, and said nothing. 
Perhaps she sorrowfully recognised that the few 
months which had elapsed since I arrived in 
London, a raw youth, had already wrought a 
change in me.' I was becoming more a man of 
the world. And the fact, which I have chosen to 
illustrate in the foregoing conversation, rather 
than narrate it at length, is that the world took 
very kindly to me, and I took not unkindly to 
the world. Six months before, I should have 
believed it impossible that I could have been 
swept into tha vortex of London society. It 
was contrary to all my boyish tastes and habits ; 
and I possessed a strong counter-attraction to 
guard me from the seductions of its sirens. But 
I had youth and high spirits ; and there was the 
unexpected novelty of finding myself — after 
being treated all my life as of such small ac- 
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account — suddenly transformed into a popular 
young man of fashion. Why people found me 
amusing, I can't think, for I certainly never set 
up for a wit. I can only suppose it was from 
my habit of saying pretty much what came up- 
permost ; and in this hit-or-miss way even duller 
fellows than myself occasionally strike out a good 
thing. But I found that it was accepted as incon- 
trovertible that '* Mr. Penruddocke does say such 
droll things in his naif way ;" and, in certain 
houses, whatever I advanced was received with 
a giggle ; which is one of the most distressing 
phases of social success I know, involving, as 
it does, a perpetual strain to meet the demand. 
I was asked to more dinners that season than 
any three men could have eaten ; and as to 
other invitations, my table every morning was 
covered with cards, many of them from people 
whom I had never even heard of. I felt this to 
be the more personally flattering, inasmuch as 
I was not a partis but belonged to the phalanx 
of ineligibles," and even Mrs. Hawksley was be- 
ginning to recognise that I had no ulterior 
views upon Miss Guiidmore's money, or the 
VOL. I. J. 
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heart of any poorer damsel. I was clearly not 
to be marked ** dangerous " by mammas. 

When Lady Castle and a few fine ladies, 
therefore, "took me np," as it is called, the 
world decided that I was a very charming 
young man, who only made himself agreeable 
to married women. 

My bitterest enemy would hardly have erased 
my name from her list after that, I believe. The 
only enemy I had, however, belonged to my 
own sex — ^but of him I will speak presently. I 
have said enough to explain how it came to pass 
that this change was wrought in me, who had 
hitherto been much more at home in the field 
than in the drawing-room, and whose ambition 
and tastes would certainly have prevented my 
continuing this life very long. But while it 
lasted, I went in for it with all the freshness of 
twenty years and an unimpaired digestion ; eat- 
ing the unwholesome plums and apples as I 
walked along, knowing that it would not last 
for ever — that beyond that garden lay the long 
upland reach, with Fame and Honour on the 
heights, if I could but reach them, and the tem- 
ple of:^ure love crowning all. 
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In the whirl of dissipation, however, I never 
forgot Madame d'Arnheim ; and in her peaceful 
green drawing-room, when I turned out of the 
dusty crowded streets, I always found repose 
to the eyes and to the spirit. Sometimes — as 
on the occasion I have above described — days 
elapsed without my being able to see her ; but 
she was always the same. A friendly little re- 
proach, which, as showing that I had been 
missed, I greatly preferred to unconcern ; a close, 
almost maternal inquiry as to what I had 
been about ; a resolute reserve touching herself; 
the discussion of books, or of abstract ques- 
tions, with all the Schwdrmerei belonging to the 
nation — these were the characteiistics of her 
intercourse with me. I may truly say I never 
gathered aught but good from her, I might 
differ from her views, but they were always 
noble ; and even when unpractical, or, as her 
husband and the world called them, '* senti- 
mental," as refreshing, in contrast to the lan- 
guage I heard daily around me, as the draught 
from a running stream after imbibing the tur- 
bid water of a pond. 

My one enemy, to whom I have referred, was 

x2 
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Benevento. I had, from the first, avoided him ; 
and he was much too acute not to see it. I 
never gambled ; I was Tufton's friend ; I had 
now established a certain footing in Lady 
Castle's house. He spared no pains to win me 
over, but I repulsed all his attempts at fami- 
liarity — for the one point on which his astute- 
ness failed to supply the want of good-breeding 
was a belief that intimacy could be stormed by 
a coup de main^ instead of being stealthily crept 
into by a breach in the walls of acquaintance- 
ship. 

At last he began to see that it was useless. 
Instead of coming up, and forcing his hand 
upon me when we met, a scarcely perceptible 
nod passed between us. He was not a man to 
forgive my marked avoidance ; and I heard 
(one always does hear in such cases I) that he 
said I had the manners of the casemef where, he 
understood, I had lived as a common soldier. 
Our hostility remained in a passive condition, how- 
ever, until another motive, more powerful than 
my impudence, was added to intensify the bitter- 
ness of his resentment. X might seriously interfere 
with his views ; in which case, woe betide me ' 
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The pretty little theatre in Tottenham Court 
Road was just coming into vogue at this time ; 
and a few days after the conversation recorded 
in the beginning of this chapter. Lady Ancastar 
made a party to the stalls, inviting us to supper 
at her house after the play was over. I sat next 
to Lady Castle at the theatre, Benevento being 
on the other side of her. Throughout the early 
part of the evening, I was conscious that a dis- 
cussion, more animated than pleasant, was re- 
newed several times between these two. They 
spoke in Italian, with which language the lady 
was as familiar as with her own; and Bene- 
vento's vehemence was so great that, though I 
could not understand a word he said, I felt sure 
he was urging something which annoyed and 
distressed Lady Castle extremely. It was im- 
possible to mistake that she begged him more 
than once to be quiet. Then she became angry 
— at least so I guessed, and turned herself to 
me, replying to him only by monosyllables dur- 
ing the rest of the evening. She asked me to 
give her my arm as we came out ; and when her 
brougham drove up, offered me a seat to Lady 
Ancastar's. Benevento looked livid ; he gnaw- 
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ed his moustache ; but the next moment turued 
with a smile to receive some witticism of Mrs. 
Chaffinch's. That acute lady was not to be 
taken in, however. She whispered to me as I 
passed her, 

"I hope you'll disagree with him, if he eats 
you — as he certainly will." 

Lady Castle looked sparkling and animated 
as we drove along, with the lamp lights flashing 
in her face. 

" What horrible creatures foreigners are, ain't 
they r 

I replied, with a little hesitation, that I hated 
some of them. 

" One does very wrong ever to have anything 
to say to them, I believe." 

" Ah I perhaps so." 

She began pulling off her gloves. Her hands 
were lovely. 

'* Don't be afraid — ^it is going no further," she 
said, laughing. Then she produced a new pair 
of gloves, and a bottle of eau de Portugal, which 
she poured on her handkerchief. 

" How close that theatre was ! I felt suffo- 
cated. What a bore it is going to Lady An- 
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castar's I I had much rather be going home — 
hadn't you!" 

" Well, to say the truth, I feel rather hungry." 
At this moment — we were driving through the 
very worst part of St. Giles's, and had reached 
an intersection of narrow streets-I heard a 
shout from both servants on the box, and then — 
crash, a cart, furiously driven, ran into us, smash- 
ing the panel and glass upon my side, and fright- 
ening one of our horses so that he kicked his leg 
over the trace. Lady Castle screamed and 
clutched my arm so tight that I had some diffi- 
culty in jumping out, which I did at last, with 
the blood pouring down my face. The inhabit- 
ants were turning out of dark doorways on 
every side ; the gin-palace at the corner emp- 
tied itself; in two minutes there must have 
been nearly a hundred people round us. 
The servants were both ofiF the box, trying to 
calm and to extricate the excited horse, who 
threatened every moment to break his leg. I 
turned to the drunken brute who had caused 
this mischief, and who, for from being sobered by 
the event, on finding that his own horse had 
sustained some damage, was now adding insult 
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to injury by his language, as he roared out at the 
top of his lungs, 

" D your eyes t What the hell are 

you d — d swells doing here, a-drivin' like this, 

eht What do I care for your b carriage? 

It was your Jarvie's fault — a-drivin' like that in 
Seven Dials/* I asked one of the crowd whether 
there was no policeman at hand. The roan 
went on : 

"Oh, you want a bobby, do you! Fd like 
to see 'im lay a finger on me. Come on, if 

you're a man, and have a round. D ye, 

d'ye think I'm afraid o' the likes o' you t" 

My blood was up, and regardless of the con- 
sequences, which might have been very awk- 
ward for Lady Castle, I gave him one from the 
shoulder, straight between the eyes, which sent 
him spinning to the ground. There was an ap- 
plauding laugh from the crowd. 

" Go it, swell I Give 'im another 1" 

" For Heaven's sake, Mr. Penruddocke, leave 
the man alone !" cried Lady Castle. 

But, partly owing to the effects of liquor, no 
doubt, the fellow could hardly pick himself up ; 
he kept cursing in thickened utterance, and by 
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the time he staggered to his feet, two policemen 
appeared, to whose charge I relegated him, 
for furious driving. 

And what was now to be done with Lady 
Castle? To remain in her brougham, subject 
to all the witticisms of the crowd, which was in- 
creasing every moment, drawn hither by the 
fun of seeing " a swell npset," and who were 
not sparing in their remarks, or choice in their 
language, would be most disagreeable for her ; 
but if we waited for a cab to be brought, this 
was what she must do ; and there was no possi- 
bility of moving the brougham in the present 
condition of affairs. The horse had been extri- 
cated, but not until he had smashed the pole ; 
and there the poor animal stood in a cold sweat, 
trembling all over, and shrinking even from the 
coaxing pat of his own well-known groom. 

" I had rather get out and walk to the nearest 
cab-stand/' whispered Lady Castle over the 
door to me. ^^ Anything is better than sitting 
here surrounded by these horrible people. The 
servants must, of course, remain with the car- 
riage. Please let me out — I can't stay here, I 
can't indeed." 
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The coachman, to whom I applied, said 
he tDTist send for ropes before he conid move 
the carriage ; that it wonid take some time, and, 
even then, his progress must be very slow. 
There seemed nothing for it, therefore, but to 
cede to Lady Castle*s wish. I begged one of the 
policemen to try to clear a passage, and desir- 
ing her to wrap her bumons as tight round her 
throat as possible, — for I really was afraid of 
some of the roughs making a grab at her dia- 
mond locket — ^I opened the carriage-door, and 
dragged her out, some how or other, through 
the foul mob, which closed round us. The arm 
which held mine trembled through her cloak, 
but she said nothing, till we had left the fringe 
of the crowd, and were scudding along the dark 
and dirty streets, unmolested. 

"At last! Thank Heaven I I was really 
more frightened of those horrible pepple than at 
the accident. But what a dreadful-looking 
street ! Where are we ?" 

" I haven't any idea. I only know we are 
going back in the direction of Oxford Street." 

" What a position I I only hope you are going 
right. Just think if anyone — if Mrs. Chaffinch, 
for instance — saw me 1" 
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" Well, it would be a good thing. She would 
give you a lift, of course." 

"Ah I you would be glad to be rid of the 
encumbrance — I meant that people who are ill- 
natured " 

" Who could be ill-natured when your car- 
riage is smashed, and you have narrowly escap- 
ed with your life ?" 

" Oh, you .don't know. I would not be in this 
position with anyone in whom I have not con- 
fidence for the world. You're sure you know 
where you are going ?" 

" Not at all ; but it is a fine night, and if you 
are not afraid of catching cold, you need fear 
nothing else. We shall all be right in a few 
minutes, depend on it." 

" I can't go on to Lady Ancastar's — it's per- 
fectly impossible. My nerves are so dreadfully 
shaken, I must go straight home. And you 
— good Heavens 1 1 am afraid your face is badly 

cut r 

" Oh, it is nothing ; a little sticking-plaster 
will set it all right. My shirt has rather suffer- 
ed, that is all." 

*' How you frightened me when you knocked 
that dreadful man down I" 
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" Tea, it was very wrong. I ought to have 
bad more self-control, considering you were 
by." 

^And think, what should I have done, if, in 
return, he had knocked you down f ' 

^^ Ah, I shouldn't have been afraid of that, 
even if he had been sober," said I conceitedly. 
"I saw he was only a flabby brute, though 
twice my weight. I hope the magistrate will 
give him enough to make him remember his 
drive to-night. I shall have to go to the police- 
court to-morrow, and — hallo 1 well steered I 
Here we are in Oxford Street. And now for a 
* crawler.'" 

I shouted, and one in the distance quickened 
his pace towards us. As he drew up to the 
pavement, close to a lamp-post, and I opened 
the door to hand in Lady Castle, a hansom 
passed, not so rapidly, however, but that I saw 
two heads — well known to me as containing 
two of the most unscrupulous tongues in Lon- 
don — craned out at the very moment that the 
lamp-light fell full upon Lady Castle's face. It 
was an unlucky coincidence, but I knew there 
was only one thing to be done. If Lady Castle 
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went home, and if I did not show my cut face 
and soiled shirt at Lady Ancastar's, scandal 
would be busy with our names to-morrow morn- 
ing. Now, as it will be tolerably apparent, 
from what has passed, that I did not in the least 
aspire to transplant Benevento in her ladyship's 
good graces, I had no fancy to have the spuri- 
ous honour of [so doing thrust upon me. I told 
the cabman to drive to Grosvenor Place, and 
stop, on the way, at the first chemist's, where he 
saw a light. 

" If you take my advice. Lady Castle, you 
will go to Lady Ancastar's, if it be but for five 
minutes," I said, as I took my seat beside her. 
To my great distress she burst into tears. 

" I — I really feel too ill. I have had a great 
deal to upset me to-night, before — before this 
accident. If you only knew — ^but it is of no use 
talking of it, though I am sure you are to be 
trusted." 

I remained silent, not being desirous to be 
made her confidant ; and she continued, after 
gulping down her hysterical sobs, 

" Still, if y — ^y — ^you think I ought — if y — you 
wish it, I will try to make the effort. I — 1 — I 
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feel, dear Mr. Penruddocke, I owe you so much, 

and I am Bure you are bo good and high-prin- 
cipled." 

The enumeration of my virtues was fortunately 

cut short by our drawing up at the chemises, 

where I got my wound plastered up, and 

brought Lady Castle some sal-volatile to the 

cab-door, 

" If I had not such confidence in you," she 
murmured, as she took the glass from my hand, 
and fixed her swimming blue eyes upon mine. 
" If I had not such confidence in you, I should 
be afraid to take this." 

When we entered Lady Ancastar's supper- 
room, I saw a suppressed smile on the faces of 
all the party, save Benevento's, who turned his 
head away, and the indomitable Chaffinch actu- 
ally pulled out her watch, crying out,' 

'* One hour and five minutes, my dear, since 
you left the theatre ! I hope you've had a plea- 
sant drive ? But, good gracious 1 how pale you 
are 1 and Mr. Penruddocke's face I What does 
it all mean?" 

Then followed explanations and questions, 
and lamentations and commiserations, in which. 
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I am bound to say, everyone showed a kindly 
feeling except the Italian, who remained abso- 
lutely silent, until, leaning across the table and 
addressing me, he said, with marked emphasis, 

" You gave the man in charge ? At what 
police-court do you attend to prosecute him 
to-morrow ?" 

I saw his drift — he disbelieved the whole 
story. 

"At Bow Street, at eleven o'clock, where I 
shall be happy to meet you — if you like to hear 
further particulars," 
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